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QJreedom  and  the  (church  

MILTON    BENNION 

'pHE  guarantee  by  governments  of  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, as  provided  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  has  been  attained  through 
centuries  of  struggle  against  tyrant  and  superstition. 
History  reveals  that  it  has  often  happened  that  mi- 
nority religious  groups  suffering  from  persecution  of 
majority  groups  (generally  a  dominant  church)  have 
made  great  sacrifices  in  defense  of  their  right  to  free- 
dom of  worship.  Yet  they  have  later  themselves  be- 
come equally  intolerant.  The  Pilgrim  fathers,  for  in- 
stance, after  migrating  to  America  denied  religious 
freedom  to  individual  members  of  their  own  commu- 
nity and  to  minority  groups  over  whom  they  had 
political  jurisdiction.  Even  though  assuming  to  act 
in  defense  of  the  Christian  religion,  they  have  not 
thought  of  applying  the  golden  rule  and  recognizing 
the  basic  religious  principles  of  free  agency  and  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  What  happened  in  colonial 
Massachusetts  may  happen  in  any  community  where 
one  church  is  dominant,  and  not  duly  restrained  by 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  often  forgotten  in  practice  by  its  nominal  ad- 
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herents.  A  desire  to  adhere  rigidly  to  established  creeds 
regarded  as  essential  to  salvation  and  to  regard  any 
deviation  from  the  letter  of  these  creeds  as  endanger- 
ing the  life  of  the  community  has  been  a  chief  factor 
'  in  the  denial  of  religious  liberty  to  all  members  of  the 
community.  One  of  the  most  eminent  Christian 
philosophers  of  the  middle  ages  stated  the  case  thus: 

"If  forgers  of  money  or  other  malefactors  are 
straightway  justly  put  to  death  by  secular  princes, 
with  much  more  justice  can  heretics,  immediately 
upon  conviction,  be  not  only  excommunicated  but 
also  put  to  death." 

Pleas  for  religious  liberty  have  often  come  from 
heretics  such  as  Julian,  the  apostate,  who  wrote  that 
"men  should  be  taught  and  won  by  reason,  not  by 
blows,  insults,  and  corporal  punishments." 

In  this  "enlightened  age"  under  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  it  would  be  a  blessing 
if  the  plea  of  Julian,  the  apostate,  could  be  made  to 
prevail  everywhere  not  only  to  peoples  of  all  religious 
faiths  but  also  to  all  races  of  mankind.  Some  secret 
organizations  now  active  in  America  putting  the  lives . 
and  properties  of  minority  groups  in  jeopardy,  and 
that  in  the  name  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  20th  Century  civilization  in  America. 

The  Journal  of  George  A.  Smith  now  being  pub- 
lished in  this  magazine  records  many  instances  of 
similar  actions  led  by  ministers  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  their  efforts  to  prevent  freedom  of  teaching  a  reli- 
gion at  variance  with  their  own.  The  right  of  these 
young  Latter-day  Saint  missionaries  to  preach  un- 
molested was  often  defended  by  individuals  designated 
as  infidels.  It  was  a  poor  "infidel"  on  one  occasion 
who  took  Elder  Smith  to  dine  with  him,  at  the  same 
time  excusing  his  well-to-do  neighbor  who  had  re- 
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fused  to  do  so,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  an  orthodox 
member  o£  a  Protestant  Church  and  dare  not  enter- 
tain a  heretic. 

This,  however,  was  not  true  of  all  ministers  of  reli- 
gion. Some  were  very  fair  and  tolerant  toward  those 
who  differed  from  them  in  religious  beliefs. 

In  the  western  world,  nominally  Christian,  intoler- 
ance through  the  centuries  has  been  more  prevalent 
than  in  the  Far  East  through  the  same  period.  The 
recent  attacks  upon  Hindus  by  Moslems  in  India,  on 
political  as  well  as  religious  grounds,  seems  more  like 
repeating  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  West 
and  the  Middle  East. 

Evidence  of  the  epidemic  nature  of  religious  intoler- 
ance is  the  fact  that  in  one  part  of  India  it  is  reported 
that  Hindus  are  discriminating  against  Christians. 

It  is  facts  such  as  these  that  have  brought  religion 
into  disrepute  among  many  intelligent  people  who  are 
sincerely  interested  in  human  welfare  here  and  now 
and  who  would  like  to  live  in  peace  with  their  fellow- 
men. 

To  stand  firm  in  the  faith  of  the  Latter-day  Saint 
does  not  mean  that  one  should  be  unfriendly  toward 
those  that  hold  to  different  theological  principles  or 
who  may  be  agnostics.  These  differences  should  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  good  will  and  co-operation  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  human  welfare  on  as  wide  a  scale 

as  possible. 

■  •  ■ 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abolishing  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances."  Article  I, 
Bill  of  Rights,  Constitution  of  the  U.S.A. 

"We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshiping  Almighty  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  our  own  conscience,  and  allow  all  men  the  same  privilege, 
let  them  worship  how,  where,  or  what  they  may."  Articles  of  Faith  of 
the  L.D.S.  Church,  No.  II. 
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Vi/iUiafn  Cylayton 


LOIS    CLAYTON 


A  SHORT  HISTORY 


/^NE  of  the  conversions  made  by 
^  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Orson 
Hyde,  first  missionaries  to  England, 
was  that  of  William  Clayton,  who 
later  came  to  America  to  become 
an  outstanding  figure  in  Church 
history. 

William  Clayton  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Robert  Clayton,  the  first  of 
the  line  of  Claytons  in  England. 
Robert  had  come  from  France  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  been 
given  the  English  Manor  of  Clay- 
ton and  title  of  Lord  for  his  service 
in  battle.  William's  parents  were 
Thomas  and  Ann  Critchley  Clay- 
ton, born  in  Lancashire  County, 
England.  He  was  born  in  the  same 
county  July  17,  1814  in  the  Village 
of  Charock  Moss,  Township  of  Pen- 
wortham.  There  he  grew  up,  the 
eldest  of  a  family  of  fourteen,  three 
of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The  fami- 
ly income  was  moderate,  but  seems 
to  have  been  sufficient  to  provide 
him  with  a  good  education,  which 
proved  so  valuable  after  he  joined 
the  Church. 

He  was  married  to  Ruth  Moon 
on  October  9,  1836,  and  it  was  dur- 

Thia  is  the  introduction  to  a  series  of 
articles  on  William  Clayton.  Later  articles 
will  contain  considerable  material  from  his 
journal.  The  author,  Loia  Clayton,  is  a 
great-granddaughter  of  William  Clayton, 
and  also  of  Nelson  Wheeler  Whipple,  whose 
journal  appeared  recently  in  The  Instructor. 
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ing  the  following  year  that  the  gos- 
pel was  first  preached  to  them.  Like 
many  other  converts,  he  was  not 
immediately  persuaded  to  the  truths 
of  the  gospel,  and  it  required  many 
conversations  with  the  missionaries 
to  bring  about  his  conversion,  even 
though  his  wife  accepted  it  earlier. 
His  baptism  in  1837  took  place  in 
the  River  Ribble,  performed  by  the 
two  missionaries,  Heber  C.  Kimball 
and  Orson  Hyde.  Then  his  service 
to  the  Church  began — when  he  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  and  sent 
out  as  a  missionary.  In  April  of  the 
year  following  his  baptism,  he  was 
ordained  a  high  priest  and  when 
Brothers  Kimball  and  Hyde  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  left  Joseph 
Fielding  in  charge  of  the  mission  in 
Europe,  William  Clayton  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  his  second  counselor, 
with  Willard  Richards  as  first  coun- 
selor. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  had  not 
shown  any  outstanding  interest  in 
it,  but  after  his  conversion  to  Mor- 
monism  he  seemed  to  enter  into  the 
work  with  diligence  and  zeal,  and 
built  up  a  branch  of  over  two  hun- 
dred members  in  Manchester,  He 
had,  during  this  time,  given  up  his 
temporal  work  to  devote  himself 
fully  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 


WILLIAM   CLAYTON 


Through  his  influence  his  whole 
family  was  converted,  and  in  1840 
they  decided  to  make  the  journey 
to  join  the  Saints  in  America.  So, 
in  September,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  William  Clayton  with  his  im- 
mediate family  (he  now  had  two 
daughters) ,  his  parents  and  brothers 
and  sisters  and  some  others,  made 
up  the  first  party  of  converts  to 
come  to  America.  They  sailed  on 
the  packet  ship  "North  America" 
to  New  York  and  continued  on  im- 
mediately to  Nauvoo,  reaching  there 
late  in  November. 

There  he  soon  became  a  close  and 
trusted  friend  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  and  in  1842  was  appointed 
his  personal  secretary.  His  faith  in 
the  integrity  of  Joseph  Smith  and  in 
the  church  he  founded  seems  to 
have  remained  firm  throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  hfe.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion, many  years  later  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  he  was  walking  with  one  of 
his  young  sons.  They  could  hear  the 
sound  of  some  men  singing.  The  boy 
noticed  that  his  father's  face  was 
wet  and  asked  him  what  was  caus- 
ing such  feeUngs.  William  replied 
that  the  singing  reminded  him  of 
the  Prophet.  The  son  then  took  the 
opportunity  to  ask  "Father,  did  the 
Prophet  Joseph  really  see  an  angel?" 
and  the  son  has  never  forgotten  the 
sincerity  with  which  his  father  an- 
swered "My  son,  he  did  see  an  angel, 
and  don't  you  ever  doubt  it!" 

His  value  as  a  clerk  was  recog- 
nized and  later  in  1842  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  Temple 
Recorder  and  Recorder  of  Revela- 
tions, and  then  Treasurer  of  the  city 


of  Nauvoo.  As  Recorder  of  Revela- 
tions he  was  called  upon  to  write 
several  revelations,  among  them  the 
revelation  on  Celestial  Marriage  as 
it  was  dictated  to  him  by  Joseph 
Smith. 

After  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Prophet  in  1844  and  the  terrible 
persecutions  of  the  mob  during  the 
fall  of  1845,  the  decision  was  made 
to  leave  Nauvoo.  Under  most  trying 
conditions  were  the  Saints  forced  to 
cross  the  Mississippi  River  into  Iowa 
to  escape  the  ruthlessness  and  cruel- 
ty of  the  mob  in  Hancock  County. 
Property  had  to  be  sold  for  almost 
nothing  and  many  of  the  Saints  be- 
gan the  journey  without  the  equip- 
ment and  supplies  needed  for  moving 
into  the  wilderness.  WilHam  Clay- 
ton was  busy  at  this  time  preparing 
to  leave  the  city  and  go  with  Presi- 
dent Young's  company.  His  journal 
entry  of  Sunday,  February  8,  1846, 
states:  "At  the  office  all  day  packing 
public  goods,  evening  at  Farr's  writ- 
ing out  a  letter  of  instruction  to 
trustees."  (Trustees  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  stay  behind  and  sell  what 
they  could  of  the  property  left  be- 
hind by  the  fleeing  Saints.)  The  next 
three  weeks  were  spent  similarly  in 
packing  and  loading  and  sending 
goods  across  the  river.  On  Febru- 
ary 20th  he  writes:  "We  have  spent 
the  past  week  waiting  for  crossing 
over  the  river.  It  has  been  hard  frost 
and  much  snow.  This  morning  I 
concluded  to  start  and  began  early 
to  send  my  teams.  About  noon  I 
crossed  with  my  family  and  then 
rested  the  teams  and  soon  after  went 
on  to  camp  where  we  arrived  a  little 
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before  four  o'clock.  .  .  .  When  we 
got  to  the  camp  we  were  received 
with  joy  and  formed  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  band." 

The  journey  across  Iowa  was  a 
difficult  one.  William  Clayton  at  this 
time  had  with  him  four  wives  and 
several  children  to  care  for,  and 
some  Church  property  which  was 
entrusted  to  him  for  the  journey,  so 
this  necessitated  his  having  to  take 
several  wagons  and  hire  teamsters 
and  teams.  He  was  able,  however, 
to  get  a  fairly  good  outfit  and  suf- 
ficient food  supplies  to  last  for  some 
time. 

The  companies  were  encountering 
much  bad  weather  and  many  of 
them  were  short  on  foodstuffs  and 
feed  for  their  cattle.  A  journal  en- 
try on  April  7  gives  some  idea  of 
their  circumstances:  "This  morning 
it  is  fair  but  cold  and  windy.  The 
grovmd  is  frozen  stiff  and  consider- 
able ice.  Many  of  the  tents  are  still 
lying  flat  and  everything  around 
shows  that  the  storm  was  very  se- 
vere. A  number  of  the  band  have 
no  meat  and  some  no  flour  nor  in 
fact  scarcely  any  provisions  and 
several  have  had  little— only  what 
I  have  given  them  out  of  the  stock 
I  laid  in  for  my  family.  I  have  this 
morning  given  the  guard  the  bag 
of  flour  Miller  left  and  a  piece  of 
pork  and  also  a  piece  to  Redding." 

This  company  of  pioneers  did  not 
spend  much  time  moaning  over  their 
hardships.  When  not  busy  they  en- 
joyed moments  of  relaxation  in  the 
evening  with  singing  or  dancing, 
and  some  of  them  had  formed  a 
band — of   which  William  Clayton 
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was  a  member — and  gave  concerts 
in  some  of  the  little  towns  along 
the  way  across  Iowa.  Sometimes  they 
were  repaid  with  supper  or  a  small 
sum  of  money  collected  for  them. 
William  was  of  a  serious  nature, 
seldom  smiling,  but  he  evidently  en- 
joyed playing  in  this  band.  There 
are  many  notations  in  his  journal  of 
his  going  with  them  to  give  a  con- 
cert. He  was  naturally  musically 
inclined  and  loved  music,  being 
quite  proficient  with  the  clarinet 
and  the  violin. 

He  had  had  to  begin  this  trip 
leaving  his  wife  Diantha  In  Nauvoo 
awaiting  the  birth  of  a  child.  She 
was  to  remain  with  her  parents  and 
follow  later.  This  was  a  source  of 
great  worry  to  him  and  he  makes 
note  in  his  journal  very  often  of 
writing  to  Diantha  or  receiving  a 
letter  from  her.  He  received  word 
on  April  1 5  that  she  had  given  birth 
to  a  son.  The  journal  reads:  "This 
morning  Ellen  Kimball  came  to  me 
and  wishes  me  much  joy.  She  said 
Diantha  has  a  son.  I  told  her  I  was 
afraid  it  was  not  so,  but  she  said 
Brother  Pond  had  received  a  letter. 
I  went  over  to  Pond's  and  he  read 
that  she  had  a  fine  fat  boy  on  the 
3  0th  ult.,  but  she  was  very  sick  with 
ague  and  mumps.  .  .  .  This  morning 
I  composed  a  new  song  —  'AH  is 
well.'  I  feel  to  thank  my  heavenly 
Father  for  my  boy  and  pray  that 
he  will  spare  and  preserve  his  life 
and  that  of  his  mother  and  so  order 
it  so  that  we  may  soon  meet  again." 
This  is  the  only  mention  he  makes 
of  having  composed  the  song  which 
— more  on  page  223 
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HOWARD    R.    DRIGGS 


V.  PIONEER  SETTLEMENT   BY  MORMONS   IN  COLORADO 


TOURING  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1846,  when  the  exiled  Saints 
were  struggling  to  get  a  temporary 
place  of  abode  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 
another  group  of  our  pioneers  were 
seeking  a  homeland  also  in  the  far- 
ther West.  This  body  of  Saints,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  John  Brown 
and  William  Crosby,  had  left  their 
homes  in  Mississippi  and  in  Illinois, 
intent  to  overtake  the  vanguard  of 
pioneers  somewhere  on  the  trail  in 
Nebraska.  Day  after  day  they  jour- 
neyed westward  without  finding  any 
of  these  hoped-for  friends. 

Finally,  as  they  neared  old  Fort 
Laramie  they  met  mountain  men 
coming  eastward.  These  fur  traders 
reported  that  they  had  seen  no  Mor- 
mons along  the  trail.  What  could 
have  happened?  This  question  would 
have  been  answered  quickly  in  these 
days  of  rapid  communication,  but 
at  that  time  there  were  no  telegraph 
lines,  telephones  or  even  mail  over 
the  West — except  that  passed  on  by 
chance  travelers  who  ventured  into 
that  untamed  region.  These  wan- 
dering Saints  had  therefore  received 
no  word  of  the  Mexican  War,  the 
calling  of  the  Mormon  Battalion  and 
the  halting  of  the  rest  of  the  home- 
seeking  pioneers  along  the  Missouri. 


What  was  to  be  done?  It  was  too 
late  to  turn  back  that  season  when 
the  word  that  no  Mormons  were 
ahead  on  the  trail  reached  this  group. 
They  must  find  winter  quarters 
somewhere  and  that  soon. 

A  mountain  man  by  the  name  of 
Peshaw  offered  a  helpful  suggestion. 
Near  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkan- 
sas River  at  the  foot  of  the  Rockies, 
he  told  them,  was  an  old  Pueblo, 
being  used  as  a  rendezvous  by  varied 
folk.  The  weather  was  milder  there, 
game  was  easier  to  get  through  the 
winter,  corn  was  being  grown,  some 
of  which  they  might  procure.  Why 
not  travel  to  that  spot? 

Another  encouraging  word  from 
this  mountain  man  was  that  he  was 
going  there  himself,  and  would  be 
glad  to  guide  them  along  a  trail  he 
knew.  The  kindly  offer  was  accepted 
— and  says  pioneer  John  Brown, 
"Mr.  Peshaw  proved  faithful  to  us 
and  rendered  all  the  assistance  he 
could  on  the  plains  and  among  the 
Indians." 

For  nearly  a  month — from  July 
10  th  to  August  7th — these  pioneers 
followed  the  trail  that  led  south- 
ward from  old  Fort  Laramie  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Rockies  past 
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where  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs 
are  now  situated.  Finally  they 
reached  the  site  of  the  present  Pue- 
blo in  Colorado.  There  the  fathers 
and  mothers  and  children  set  to  work 
to  prepare  for  the  winter. 

Across  the  Arkansas  River  from 
where  they  made  camp  was  the  Pue- 
blo of  which  Peshaw  had  told  them. 
According  to  Francis  Parkman,  who 
was  to  visit  the  place  a  short  time 
after  the  Mormon  pioneers  arrived, 
this  "was  a  wretched  species  of  fort, 
of  most  primitive  construction,  be- 
ing nothing  more  than  a  large  square 
enclosure,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
mud,  miserably  cracked  and  dilapi- 
dated. The  slender  pickets  that  sur- 
mounted it  were  half  broken  down, 
and  the  gate  dangled  on  its  wooden 
hinges  so  loosely  that  to  open  or 
shut  it  seemed  likely  to  fling  it  down 
altogether. 

"Two  or  three  squalid  Mexicans, 
with  their  broad  hats . . .  were  loung- 
ing about  the  bank  of  the  river  in 
front  of  it.  They  disappeared  as  they 
saw  us  approach;  and  as  we  rode 
up  to  the  gate,  a  light,  active  httle 
figure  came  out  to  meet  us.  It  was 
our  old  friend  Richard.  He  had  come 
on  a   trading  expedition  to  Taos; 
but  finding  when  he  reached  the 
Pueblo  that  the  war  (with  Mexico) 
would  prevent  his  going  farther,  he 
was  quietly  waiting.  .   .  .  Shaking 
us  warmly  by  the  hand,  he  led  the 
way  into  the  area. 

"Here  we  saw  his  large  Santa  Fe 
wagons  standing  together.  A  few 
squaws  and  Spanish  -w^omen,  and  a 
few  Mexicans,  as  mean  and  miser- 
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able  as  the  place  itself,  were  lazily 
sauntering  about.  ..." 

Shortly  afterwards  Parkman  and 
his  party  crossed  the  river  to  visit 
the  Mormon  settlement.  "After  half 
an  hour's  riding,"  he  says,  "we  saw 
the  white  wagons  drawn  up  among 
the  trees.  Axes  were  sounding,  trees 
were  falling,  and  log  huts  rising 
along  the  edge  of  the  woods  and 
upon  the  adjoining  meadow." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
first  settlement  built  by  Americans 
within  what  is  now  Colorado.  Al- 
though, like  "Winter  Quarters,  it  was 
to  be  but  a  temporary  place  of  abode. 
It  was  marked  by  all  the  industry 
and  order  of  a  Mormon  town. 

Cabins  in  the  form  of  a  fort  were 
built.  Among  these  was  a  rather 
large  one  which  served  as  a  meeting 
house  and  recreation  hall,  A  branch 
of  the  church  was  organized  with 
its  president  and  counselors.  Then, 
after  Instructing  them  to  remain  in 
this  newly  made  community,  John 
Brown,  "William  Crosby  and  others 
whose  families  had  been  left  back 
In  Mississippi,  returned  over  the  old 
Santa  Fe  Trail  to  Independence, 
Missouri,  and  on  to  the  South  to 
prepare  for  next  year's  migration. 

Meantime,  the  settlement  at  Pue- 
blo was  to  be  increased  considerably 
by  the  arrival  of  three  different  con- 
tingents from  the  Mormon  Bat- 
talion. First  of  these  was  a  group 
made  up  mainly  of  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  members  of  the  Battalion. 
Along  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  when 
difficulties  of  the  BattaUon  began  to 
Increase,  the  commander  decided 
that  the  march  was  to  be  such  as 


HOW    OUR    PIONEERS    HELPED    TO    ADD    NEW    STARS    TO    OUR    FLAG 


these  women  and  their  little  ones 
could  not  well  endure.  Later  two 
other  detachments  made  up  of  the 
men  who  had  fallen  ill  were  ordered 
to  go  into  winter  quarters  near  the 
Mormon  colony  established  at 
Pueblo. 

This  brought  the  developing  town 
up  to  a  population  of  around  two 
hundred.  To  sustain  them  through 
the  winter,  some  corn  was  obtained 
from  the  mountain  men;  a  goodly 
number  of  black-tailed  deer  were 
killed.  Besides,  the  rations  issued 
from  Bent's  Fort  to  the  Battalion 
helped  to  keep  the  larder  filled. 


Generally  speaking  the  soldiers 
and  other  folk  living  there  were  well 
sheltered  and  did  not  lack  for  food. 
There  were  some  deaths,  however, 
particularly  among  members  of  the 
Battalion  who  had  taken  ill  on  the 
difficult  march  towards  California. 
Several  children  also  passed  away — 
two  of  them  on  the  first  day  of 
1847.  These  little  ones  were  laid  to 
rest  in  one  grave. 

Naturally  as  winter  passed  the 
thoughts  of  the  Pueblo  folk  were 
centered  on  joining  with  the  pioneers 
who  soon  would  be  on  their  way 
to  a   new  homeland  in  the  farther 
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Dedication  of  monument  at  Pueblo. 
STANDING  LEFT  TO  RIGHT:  William  H.  Reeder,  .Jr.,  John  D.  Giles,  Henry  A.   Smith, 
George   Q.    Morris,   President   George  Albert    Smith,   Dr.   John   Z.    Brown,    Dr.    Walter   M. . 
Stookey,   Dr.  Howard  R.  Drisgs.  KNEELING:  Justin   Olson,   ft.   B.    Flemons,   Parley   P, 
Giles,  Bishop  W.   M.  Blackhurst    (Pueblo   Ward),  Wilford  C.   Wood. 
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West.  A  few  of  the  families  in  early 
spring  took  up  the  trail  they  had 
followed  with  Peshaw  to  their  win- 
ter quarters  on  the  Arkansas  River. 
Well  before  the  vanguard  under 
Brigham  Young  reached  Fort  Lara- 
mie, these  Saints  from  Pueblo  were 
there  waiting. 

It  was  an  especially  happy  uniting 
of  the  groups,  for  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Mississippi  folk,  John  Brown, 
was  with  the  vanguard.  Now  they 
could  journey  forward  with  him  into 
the  valleys  of  the  mountains. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  Mississippi 
Saints,  they  were  soon  to  follow  with 
the  Mormon  BattaUon  Company 
under  Captain  James  Brown.  These 
arrived  at  Fort  Laramie  some  days 
after  the  pioneers  had  passed  that 
fort.  A  few  of  the  soldier  boys  hur- 
ried on  to  overtake  the  vanguard; 
but  the  main  body  of  the  Battalion 
with  the  other  Pueblo  folk  followed 
more  leisurely,  arriving  in  Salt  Lake 
Valley  three  days  after  President 
Young  and  those  he  led  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  that  land  of 
Zion. 

Pueblo  was  practically  deserted, 
except  for  Mexicans  and  mountain 
men  and  their  Indian  families.  These 
doubtless  made  use  of  the  log  cabins 
built  there  on  the  Arkansas  River  by 
the  Mormons.  In  time,  however, 
these  old  landmarks  and  even  the 
graves  of  those  who  died  there  dis- 
appeared. 

One  hundred  years  had  passed 
away.  Then  in  July  of  1946  came 
another  group  of  Latter-day  Saints 
to  recall  some  treasured  memories. 
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On  the  spot — as  nearly  as  can  be 
determined — ^where  the  old  log  fort 
stood,  a  stately  monument  had  been 
erected  by  the  members  of  our 
church  in  and  around  the  present 
Pueblo  and  the  Historical  Society 
of  Colorado.  President  George  Al- 
bert Smith,  a  representative  of  the 
Governor  of  Colorado  and  other 
leaders,  were  present  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  monument.  The  story 
of  the  founding  of  this  first  Anglo- 
Saxon  town  in  Colorado  was  vividly 
related,  John  Z.  Brown  reading  a 
first  hand  account  of  the  event  from 
the  diary  of  his  father  who  led  the 
Mississippi  Saints  to  this  place.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  in  tribute  to  these 
pioneers  and  to  the  Mormon  Bat- 
talion soldiers  who  joined  them. 

Though  the  stay  of  these  home- 
seeking  folk  and  army  men  was  only 
for  the  winter,  they  did  enact  a 
chapter  of  real  interest  in  the  epic 
of  Colorado.  Another  town  of  Am- 
erican character  was  builded  there. 
Later  years  were  to  see  other  parts 
of  Colorado  developed  in  the  same 
spirit  by  the  Latter-day  Saints.  That 
constructive  work  still  is  being  for- 
warded with  the  help  of  our  people 
in  the  Centennial  State. 


Autobiography  of  John  Brown, 
pubHshed  by  his  son.  Dr.  John  Z. 
Brown.  Within  this  volume  will  be 
found  a  most  complete  account  of 
the  journey  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Illinois  Saints  in  1846,  and  their 
setthng  at  Pueblo,  Colorado.  John  . 
Brown  was  a  leader  of  this  group. 

Story  of  Old  Pueblo,  by  Dr.  Le- 

Roy  Hafen,  Historian  and  Curator, 

— more  on  page  246 
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ORSON   PRATT 


V.  EVENTS   PRECEDING   THE    EXODUS 


r\u  April  21,  1841  Orson  Pratt 
sailed  from  Liverpool  for  the 
United  States,  having  filled  a  very 
successful  mission.  Upon  reaching 
New  York  he  tarried  there  for  some 
time,  preaching  the  gospel  and  also 
re-publishing  his  European-pro- 
duced pamphlet,  "Remarkable  Vi- 
sions." Toward  the  close  of  July  he 
reached  Nauvoo  and  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Chancellor  and  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  Nauvoo 
on  September  4th  Orson  was  offi- 
cially appointed  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  English  literature.  This 
body  must  have  conferred  an  hon- 
orary degree  of  "Master  of  Arts" 
upon  him  as  the  announcements  of 
the  university  give  him  this  title 
shortly    afterward.^    Although    the 


university  was  without  a  building, 
Elder  Pratt  registered  students  for 
some  mathematical  courses  and 
taught  in  his  home  throughout  the 
winter  months.  About  this  same 
time  he  was  also  awarded  a  com- 
mission as  colonel  in  the  Nauvoo 
Legion  which  was  the  largest  and 
most  active  body  of  militia  in  the 
state. 

In  spite  of  these  honors  and  his 
respected  position  as  a  member  of 
the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve,  Orson 
Pratt  was  inwardly  unhappy.  While 
Orson  was  absent  from  Nauvoo  in 
1841  Joseph  Smith  had  married  his 
first  plural  wife  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  Nauvoo  he  heard  pervert- 
ed news  concerning  the  true  nature 


^Times  and  Seasons  III:    p.  631. 
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and  purpose  of  plural  marriage.  It 
appears  that  it  was  the  immoral 
machinations  of  John  C.  Bennett 
that  led  Elder  Pratt  and  his  wife 
into  a  state  of  quandary  concerning 
this  doctrine.  During  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1842  the  Pratts  were 
undergoing  a  great  mental  and  emo- 
tional struggle  and  so  obvious  was 
their  disaffection  that  local  gossip 
indicated  they  intended  to  desert 
the  Church  and  city  and  ally  them- 
selves with  Bennett  in  his  campaign 
of  villification  against  the  Church 
and  its  leaders.  They,  however,  had 
no  doubts  about  the  validity  of  the 
Restored  Gospel — their  difficulty 
lay  in  their  inability  to  understand 
plural  marriage— and  to  allay  these 
rumors  the  Pratts  pvibHshed  an  open 
letter  which  closed  with  this  decla- 
ration: "Neither  are  we  preparing 
to  leave  Nauvoo  and  expose  Mor- 
monism;  but  intend  to  make  NAU- 
VOO OUR  RESIDENCE  AND 
MORMONISM  OUR  MOTTO."' 

Gradually  Brother  and  Sifter 
Pratt  came  to  a  realization  that  their 
antipathy  toward  plural  marriage 
had  been  caused  by  a  perverted  in- 
terpretation of  the  doctrine  and  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  true  facts 
concerning  its  practice.  Early  in 
J  843  Orson  appeared  to  have  settled 
the  problem  in  his  own  mind  and 
again  commenced  to  function  in  his 
Church  calUngs.  The  fact  that  it 
was  the  false  representations  of  Ben- 
nett that  had  led  him  to  pass  through 
his  harrowing  period  of  disgust, 
doubt  and  revulsion  is  found  in  a 


3The  Wasp   I,    No.   24,    (issue  of  Oct.    1, 
1842).  
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study  of  his  writings  and  sermons. 
At  a  later  date,  while  speaking  at 
Piano,  IlUnois  he  said  that  this  con- 
flict had  arisen  because  he  had  re- 
ceived his  "information  from  a 
wicked  source,  from  those  disaf- 
fected." When  he  learned  "the 
truth,"  he  was  satisfied.' 

Again  active  in  the  Church  and 
reconciled  with  its  principles,  Orson 
immediately  tried  to  undo  whatever 
harm  his  temporary  wavering  might 
have  done  to  the  cause  of  the 
Church.  The  summer  and  fall  of 
1842  were  spent  with  most  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve  on  a  mission  throughout  the 
eastern  and  New  England  states  to 
refute  the  malicious  expose  of  Mor- 
monism  that  John  C.  Bennett  was 
then  conducting  for  profit.  Return- 
ing to  Nauvoo  in  November  he  was 
elected  to  the  city  Council.  February 
21,  1844  his  diary  records  that  he 
was  in  a  council  meeting  with  Jos- 
eph Smith  and  the  Quorum  of  the 
Twelve,  discussing  the  sending  of 
an  expedition  to  explore  Oregon  and 
California  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
lecting a  "site  for  a  new  city  for 
the  saints." 

In  March  he  went  to  Washington, 
bearing  two  memorials  to  Congress. 
One  requested  that  Nauvoo  and  its 
environs  be  separated  from  Illinois 
and  created  into  a  new  territory  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
government.  The  other  sought  con- 
gressional action  to  authorize  Joseph 
Smith  to  raise  an  army  of  100,000 
men  to  go  to  Oregon  and  secure  its 
possession   and  to  act  as   a  police 

^Millennial  Star  XL,  Nos.  49.  BO.  (1878) 
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force  to  establish  law  and  order  on 
the  western  frontier.  In  "Washing- 
ton, some  lobbying  was  done  with 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and 
others.  Needless  to  say,  Congress 
had  no  power  to  grant  the  first  me- 
morial, and  dared  not  grant  the 
other  for  fear  of  Great  Britain. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  even 
getting  such  partisan  and  private 
legislation  introduced  into  Congress, 
as  no  pohtician  would  care  to  re- 
ceive the  unfavorable  attention  its 
introduction  would  bring. 

After  ten  weeks  of  waiting  for 
action,  Orson  left  Washington  and 
with  other  members  of  the  Twelve 
commenced  to  campaign  through- 
out the  eastern  portion  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  candidacy  of  Joseph 
Smith.  He  was  in  New  York  when 
the  Prophet  was  murdered  but  did 
not  learn  of  the  event  until  July 
16th  when  he  and  Brigham  Young 
were  laboring  together  in  Peterboro, 
New  Hampshire.  They  set  out  im- 
mediately for  Nauvoo,  where  they 
arrived  on  August  6th. 

In  December  of  1844  there  ap- 
peared the  second  of  Orson  Pratt's 
publications.  This  was  not  a  reh- 
gious  tract,  but  rather  what  he  called 
the  Prophetic  Almanac.  This  was  the 
era  in  America  when  both  rural  and 
urban  people  consulted  their  alma- 
nacs for  many  types  of  information 
and  Orson  entered  this  popular  field 
with  an  almanac  that  had  a  decid- 
edly rehgious  trend.  He  had  made 
the  calculations  for  it  during  his  so- 
journ in  Washington  in  the  spring 
of  the  year.  He  announced  his  in- 


tention to  publish  such  an  almanac 
each  year  and  did  so  for  1846.  The 
exodus  from  Nauvoo  frustrated  tliis 
plan  and  the  series  was  apparently 
never  resumed. 

During  the  summer  of  1845  he 
and  Parley  P.  Pratt  were  Hving  in 
New  York,  pubHshing  The  Prophet, 
a  Church  periodical  in  that  metropo- 
lis. This  summer  he  also  commenced 
his  first  scientific  writings.  He  pro- 
duced some  articles  on  space,  dura- 
tion of  time,  the  nature  of  matter 
and  inteUigence.  He  assisted  with  the 
organization  of  the  party  of  Saints 
who  sailed  from  New  York  for  the 
Great  Basin,  by  way  of  California, 
under  the  direction  of  Samuel  Bran- 
nan  on  the  ship  "Brooklyn."  Then 
bidding  a  farewell  to  the  members 
of  the  Church  in  the  eastern  states 
he  left  for  Nauvoo,  where  he  arrived 
sometime  in  December. 

Evidence  that  Orson  and  his  wife 
became  converted  to  the  practice  as 
well  as  the  theory  of  plural  marriage 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1844  he  was  married  to 
Charlotte  Bishop  in  the  Nauvoo 
Temple  and  on  December  13  th  en- 
tered into  a  similar  eternal  contract 
with  her  sister,  Adelia  Ann.  The 
March  27,  1845  record  indicates  a 
third  plural  marriage  to  Mary  Ann 
Merrill  and  in  January  1846  he 
married  Louise  Chandler.  With  these 
wives  and  his  children  Orson  was 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  leaving 
Nauvoo  for  the  western  exodus.  He 
spent  part  of  the  winter  of  1845- 
1846  officiating  in  temple  endow- 
ment work  and  in  prepartaion  for 
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the  exodus  to  the  West.  His  house 
and  real  estate  in  Nauvoo  was  val- 
ued at  more  than  $2000.00  but  he 
had  been  unable  to  dispose  of  his 
holdings  at  the  time  he  was  forced 
to  leave  the  city.  As  a  consequence 
he  had  been  imable  to  procure  a 
proper  outfit  for  the  western  jour- 
ney. 

On  February  14,  1846  he  left 
Nauvoo  with  four  wives  and  three 
children  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  one 
team.  The  carriage  also  contained  a 
tent,  their  bedding,  clothing,  cook- 
ing utensils  and  provisions  suflScient 
for  a  few  weeks.  Crossing  the  frozen 
plains  of  Iowa  Territory,  they  joined 
the  other  exiled  Saints  at  Sugar 
Creek.  Continuing  westward  he 
made  efforts  to  sell  his  Nauvoo  pro- 
perty and  on  March  4th  succeeding 
in  exchanging  his  Illinois  holdings 
to  two  Iowa  residents.  In  exchange 
they  gave  him  four  yoke  of  oxen 
with  yokes,  three  wagon  chains,  one 
wagon  and  eight  barrels  of  flour, 


all  of  which  were  valued  at  three 
hundred  dollars. 

Continuing  onward  Pratt  assisted 
in  the  selection  of  the  site  for  the 
semi-permanent  settlement  of  Gar- 
den Grove  on  March  23  rd,  where  he 
labored  at  its  construction  until 
May  11, 1846.  Continuing  westward 
he  repeated  this  activity  at  Mt. 
Pisgah  from  April  24th  until  June 
7th.  On  June  12th  his  wife  Louise, 
whom  he  had  married  in  January, 
died  and  after  a  hurried  funeral  was 
buried  at  the  edge  of  a  grove.  Con- 
tinuing onward  they  reached  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  a  few  days  later.  After  the 
Mormon  Battalion  was  called  into 
service.  Elder  Pratt  moved  across  the 
river  and  aided  in  the  establishment 
of  Winter  Quarters.  During  the 
winter  of  1846-1847  he  traveled 
back  across  Iowa,  exhorting  the 
Church  members  and  aiding  in  the 
improvement  of  the  organization 
of  the  Saints  at  Garden  Grove  and 
Mt.  Pisgah. 


(^harles  ^.  LK 
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We  note  with  appreciation  the 
long  and  faithful  service  rendered 
to  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
by  Elder  Charles  J.  Ross  who  recent- 
ly passed  away  following  a  prolonged 
illness.  Brother  Ross  was  associated 
with  President  David  O.  McKay  in 
the  Sunday  School  superintendency 
of  the  renowned  old  Weber  Stake. 
Afterwards  he  served  many  years  as 
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a  member  of  the  general  board  under 
the  superintendencies  of  David  O. 
McKay  and  George  D.  Pyper. 

His  widow.  Belle  Salmon  Ross, 
served  very  faithfully  47  years  as 
a  member  and  many  years  in  the 
presidency  of  the  general  board  of 
the  Primary  Associations  of  the 
Church.  Our  sympathy  is  extended 
to  her  in  her  bereavement. — ^M.B. 
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JOHN  S.  Fullmer  presented  me 
with  a  horse  to  aid  me  on  my 
journey.  Theodore  Turley  and  Reu- 
ben Hedlock  had  one  horse  and 
wagon  and  as  I  could  not  ride  on 
horseback,  Hedlock  got  on  the  horse. 
Turley  was  very  sick  and  lame.  We 
drove  about  a  mile,  when  Turley 
tipped  the  wagon  over,  and  it  fell 
on  us  both.  We  were  so  weak  we 
could  not  get  up  till  Hedlock  came 
and  took  the  wagon  off  us,  and  as 
nothing  was  broken  he  helped  us  in 
again.  A  little  below  we  met  Elder 
Seymour  Brunson,  who,  seeing  how 
emaciated  Turley  and  I  were,  said, 
'Brother  Hedlock  have  you  been 
robbing  some  grave-yard  up  about 
Commerce?'  We  stopped  at  Bro.  O. 
M.  Duell's  at  the  railroad  shanty. 

Monday,  Sept.  23.  We  arrived  at 


Quincy  on  the  23rd.  I  stopped  at 
Brother  Mikesell's.  Here  we  fell  in 
company  with  Presidents  Young 
and  Kimball.  Dr.  Williams  prepared 
me  some  medicine. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  25.  On  the  25th 
we  went  out  to  Charles  C.  Rich's, 
at  Burton.  My  eyes  were  so  near 
blind  that  I  could  not  distinguish 
the  color  of  anything.  It  was  with 
diflSculty  that  I  could  get  in  and 
out  of  the  wagon.  Presidents  Young 
and  Kimball  were  both  very  feeble, 

Thursday,  Sept.  26.  On  the  26th 
we  went  to  Brother  Wilbur's.  Presi- 
dents Young  and  Kimball  left  us 
and  went  to  Pike  County  to  visit 
some  brethren.  We  visited  the  breth- 
ren at  Griggsville.  We  arrived  at 
Exeter,  and  stopped  with  the  breth- 
ren and  preached  there  on  the  29th. 
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My  health  was  improving  slowly. 
The  sisters  washed  for  us  and  ren- 
dered us  some  aid.  We  arrived  at 
Jacksonville,  Monday  30th. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  2.  Went  to 
Springfield  where  quite  a  number  of 
the  brethren  who  were  on  their  way 
to  Zion,  had  stopped  and  rented 
houses,  on  learning  that  the  Saints 
were  driven  from  Missouri.  Here  we 
held  a  conference  with  the  brethren 
and  preached  to  them,  President 
Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
Reuben  Hedlock,  Theodore  Turley 
and  myself  and  Mr.  Murray  (Brother 
Kimball's  father-in-law)  put  our 
mites  together  and  rigged  up  a  two- 
horse  wagon  and  attached  three 
horses  to  it. 

Friday,  Oct.  11.  On  the  11th  we 
resumed  our  journey,  Brothers 
Young,  Kimball,  Turley  and  my- 
self being  very  feeble.  While  at 
Springfield  I  undertook  to  ascend 
the  new  State  House,  but  was  so 
weak  and  dizzy  that  on  reaching 
the  second  story  I  had  to  go  down. 
We  all  suffered  considerably  from 
sickness  on  the  way,  and  arrived  at 
Terrahaute  on  the  17th.  We  put  up 
with  Brother  Milton  Stowe,  a  poor 
man  who  rented  a  room  of  Dr. 
Modisett;  also  a  member  of  the 
Church.  Dr.  Modisett  visited  us 
while  we  were  spreading  our  straw 
bed  on  the  floor,  and  shed  tears  at 
the  poverty  of  the  Saints,  and  what 
the  Elders  had  to  undergo.  He  was 
reported  to  be  worth  $400,000  and 
owned  the  principal  hotels  in  the 
City  of  Terrehaute.  That  evening 
he  administered  to  Elder  Kimball, 
whom  with  Elder  Young  he  had  in- 
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vited  home  with  him,  an  overdose 
of  morphine  by  accident.  In  the 
morning  President  Young  advised 
us  to  proceed  on  our  journey  with 
the  wagon  and  horses  and  he  would 
take  care  of  Elder  Kimball. 

Friday,  Oct.  18.  On  the  evening 
of  the  18  th  we  stopped  with  Elder 
Addison  Pratt,  with  whom  I  left 
my  horse,  which  had  given  out.  We 
arrived  at  Pleasant  Garden,  Satur- 
day, 19th;  here  we  found  Elder  Al- 
mon  W.  Babbitt. 

Monday,  Oct.  21.  On  Monday 
we  pursued  our  journey.  Our  health 
was  improving,  and  when  I  arrived 
in  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  I 
made  out  to  see  to  read  an  advertise- 
ment in  large  print,  by  putting  my 
nose  close  to  the  paper,  the  first 
words  I  had  been  able  to  see  to  read 
since  my  sickness.  We  met  William 
Law,  who  on  learning  that  we  had 
no  money  to  pay  our  expenses,  gave 
us  $25.  At  Dayton  we  found  Elder 
John  Taylor,  who  started  for  Eng- 
land before  we  did,  but  was  detained 
on  the  way  by  sickness.  Being  now 
able  to  travel,  he  got  into  the  wagon 
with  us. 

Sunday,  Nov.  3.  We  arrived  in 
Cleveland  Sunday  Nov.  3,  where  we 
met  Presidents  Young  and  Kimball, 
who  had  passed  us  in  the  stage  the 
night  preceding.  I  stopped  at  Cleve- 
land overnight,  and  visited  my  cou- 
sin. General  Calvin  C.  Waller  and 
my  uncle,  Jabez  Fairbanks,  his  wife, 
Eliza,  being  my  mother's  sister,  and 
was  kindly  received.  I  took  the  stage 
and  arrived  at  Kirtland  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  4th. 

We  stayed  in  Kirtland  until  the 
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22nd.  The  Saints  there  were  dead 
with  a  universal  spirit  of  apostacy, 
which  had  dominion  over  them. 
Several  famiUes  were  very  kind  to 
us,  but  many  considered  that  God 
was  greatly  displeased  with  us,  or 
we  would  not  be  sick,  and  that  we 
and  the  Saints  in  Missouri  must  be 
very  wicked  or  we  would  not  have 
been  driven  from  our  homes,  and 
then  afflicted  with  sickness  on  start- 
ing on  a  mission  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel. President  Brigham  Young, 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  John  Taylor, 
Theodore  Turley,  Reuben  Hedlock 
and  myself  bore  testimony  to  the 
people  in  the  Temple.  Elders  Taylor 
and  Turley  received  an  anointing 
in  the  Temple.  We  sacrificed  our 
horses  and  wagon  for  what  little  we 
could  get.  I  broke  out  all  over  like 
a  person  with  the  itch,  and  to  cure 
it  rubbed  myself  all  over  with  gun- 
powder and  grease,  which  struck  it 
in  and  produced  diarrhea. 

We  had  to  wait  at  Fairport  until 
the  26th,  when  we  went  on  board 
the  Columbus  and  arrived  in  Buffalo 
next  morning.  This  was  my  first 
sail  on  the  lake. 

On  the  27th  we  arrived  at  Batavia 
and  put  up  at  the  Gennesee  House. 
We  took  an  upper  room  and  had  a 
prayer  meeting  and  Council.  Presi- 
dent Young  reproved  me  for  some 
of  my  unwise  speeches  in  which  I 
had  hurt  the  feelings  of  some  of  my 
brethren  previous  to  leaving  Nau- 
voo,  upon  which  T  made  satisfaction 


and  felt  thankful  for  the  timely  re- 
proof. 

We  took  the  railroad  to  Roches- 
ter. Elders  Kimball  and  Hedlock 
stopped  to  visit  some  friends.  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young,  John  Taylor, 
Theodore  Turley  and  myself  took 
the  stage  to  Auburn,  New  York. 
Elders  Taylor  and  Turley  proceeded 
to  New  York  City.  President  Young 
and  myself,  for  want  of  funds, 
stopped  to  preach  our  way  through. 
We  slept  in  a  newly  plastered  room 
at  a  hotel,  and  I  took  a  very  severe 
cold.  We  walked  to  Moravia  and 
found  Elder  Isaac  C.  Halght,  and  a 
small  branch  of  the  Church,  over 
which  he  presided.  We  stayed  there 
about  a  week  when  Brother  Haight 
took  us  in  his  wagon  and  carried 
us  about  75  miles  to  Brother  Joseph 
Murdock  Senior's  in  East  Hamilton, 
Maddison  County.  When  I  arrived 
there,  I  was  very  sick  of  an  attack 
of  dropsy  consumption.  I  could  not 
speak  so  as  to  be  heard ;  I  was  bloat- 
ed. Brother  Murdock  and  family 
took  every  care  of  me.  Sister  Han- 
nah Tinkam  attended  and  nursed 
me  with  great  care.  She  gave  me 
seventeen  lobelia  emetics  in  17  days, 
with  the  usual  seasoning  and  cook- 
ing appendages  of  the  Tomsonian 
practice.  I  vomited  phlegm  by  the 
wholesale,  and  it  altogether  reduced 
me  to  a  more  reasonable  size.  Bro- 
ther Murdock  gave  me  a  good  over- 
coat which  he  had  partly  worn,  as  I 
had  none. 


"That  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life:  His  little  nameless,  unre- 
membered  acts  of  kindness  and  of  love." — William  Wordsworth 
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RUSSEL    B.    SWENSEN 

rj^ROM  the  beginning  Christianity  mise  or  any  attempt  to  soften  the 
was  a  missionary  religion  and  revolutionary  aspects  of  their  Chris - 
sought  to  impress  its  ideals  upon  a  tian  message.  This  aroused  much 
worldly  society.  Through  his  elo-  opposition  and  persecution,  but  it 
quent  speech  and  dynamic  action  enabled  them  to  make  an  impact 
Jesus  advocated  a  revolutionary  up-  upon  their  age  which  was  explosive 
heaval  of  the  static  aspects  of  Juda-  in  its  effect  upon  pagan  society, 
ism  and  continually  likened  his  mes-  They  not  only  wanted  to  bring  the 
sage  and  disciples  to  leaven  or  salt  gospel  to  everyone  because  of  their 
which  should  permeate  and  energize  enthusiasm,  but  they  also  felt  an 
society  with  their  spiritual  dynam-  urgent  and  divine  responsibility  to 
ics.  The  apostles  whom  he  chose  as  impart  the  Christian  truths.  Paul 
his  missionary  agents  were  men  of  expressed  this  most  aptly  when  he 
rugged  vigor,  quick  to  speak  and  to  said,  "As  far  as  preaching  the  gospel 
act,  bold  and  independent.  During  is  concerned,  that  is  nothing  for  me 
his  career  on  earth  he  sent  them  on  to  boast  of,  for  I  cannot  help  doing 
missions  to  their  own  people.  After  it.  For  I  am  ruined  if  I  do  not  preach, 
his  resurrection  the  major  theme  of  For  if  I  do  it  of  my  own  accord, 
his  instructions  to  them  was  to  I  have  my  pay,  but  if  I  do  it  because 
"feed  my  sheep"  or  "Go  ye  into  all  I  must,  it  is  still  a  responsibility  that 
the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  I  am  charged  with."  (I  Cor.  9:16, 
every  creature.  He  that  believeth  17,  American  Translation.)  Such 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved;  but  sincerity  and  unselfish  zeal  were  so 
he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  typical  of  later  Christians  that  pa- 
damned,"  gan  critics  never  once  accused  them 

^A      c         •     -x:       ^       •    ■  of  preaching  for  gain  or  materialistic 
The   first   significant   missionary         ,^  &        o 

event  in  the  early  Church  was  the  advantages. 

Day  of  Pentecost,  Upon  this  occa-  A  powerful  ascetic  tendency  to- 

sion  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  the  early  ward  extreme   self-denial  was  also 

apostles    were    most   evident.    The  typical  of  the  early  missionary  spirit, 

aggressive  fervor  of  the  apostles  con-  Paul  speaks  about  buffeting  his  body 

tinued  to  be  a  basic  feature  of  the  to  bring  it  under  his  self  control, 

Church  long  after  these  leaders  had  and  how  he  would  forsake  marriage 

passed  away.  There  was  no  compro-  in  order  to  give  himself  more  com- 
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pletely  to  his  mission.  He  frequent- 
ly refers  to  the  ascetic,  rigoroiis 
training  of  athletes  in  preparation 
for  a  contest  as  an  example  for  the 
Christians  to  follow.  This  was  for 
the  purpose  of  conditioning  them- 
selves spiritually  and  morally  for 
the  hardships  and  conflicts  which 
their  Christian  membership  and 
preaching  would  bring  upon  them. 
Jesus'  own  words  predicted  this  sit- 
uation when  he  said,  "I  did  not  come 
to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword." 
Furthermore,  such  personal  denial 
would  enhance  their  companionship 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  which  Jesus 
had  promised  them  as  a  sustaining 
comforter  and  the  supreme  source 
of  a  powerful  testimony  of  the 
gospel. 

There  were  about  four  general 
periods  which  might  be  assumed  as 
convenient  divisions  in  the  process 
of  Christian  expansion.  First,  there 
is  the  time  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
which  ended  roughly  at  the  end  of 
the  first  century  A.  D.  This  was  the 
period  when  the  gospel  seed  was 
planted  and  took  root  in  the  differ- 
ent provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
especially  in  the  eastern  Greek  half. 
The  second  century  was  a  most 
critical  one  when  the  twin  dangers 
of  heresy  and  persecution  threaten- 
ed to  overwhelm  the  young  Church. 
But  it  weathered  the  storm  and 
made  consistent  gains.  During  the 
third  century,  especially  the  latter 
half,  a  tremendous  expansion  oc- 
curred with  the  influx  of  numerous 
converts  of  all  classes.  Those  who 
were  attracted  from  the  upper 
strata  of  society  were  proportional- 


ly far  more  niunerous  than  during 
any  preceding  period.  In  the  fourth 
century  the  Church  became  the  of- 
ficial religion  of  the  Empire  with 
the  political  and  financial  backing 
of  the  emperor. 

The  methods  and  materials  which 
were  used  by  these  courageous  and 
hardy  Christians  are  certainly 
worthy  of  our  contemplation  and 
analysis.  Although  they  were  not 
aware  of  the  special  techniques  and 
psychological  devices  of  modern 
propaganda,  yet  it  is  surprising  how 
effectively  they  followed  basic  psy- 
chological principles  in  their  mis- 
sionary work.  Nevertheless,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  their  meth- 
ods and  techniques  were  definitely 
subordinate  in  importance  to  the 
passionate  fervor  of  their  testimonies 
which  impelled  them  to  proselyte. 
Likewise,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  their  work  was  primarily  in 
the  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Thus  an  urban  setting  was  always 
the  background  of  the  missionary 
work  of  the  first  three  centuries 
A.  D. 

The  preaching  of  the  apostles  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost  and  shortly 
afterwards,  was  done  in  the  public 
streets  and  squares  of  the  city.  Paul 
followed  this  example  in  his  mis- 
sionary travels  and  had  marked  suc- 
cess with  it.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, hoTVever,  that  the  Stoic  phil- 
osophical missionaries  had  made 
street-preaching  one  of  their  major 
activities  when  they  attempted  to 
raise  the  morals  of  their  society 
shortly  before  the  appearance  of 
Christianity.  Thus,  the  appearance 
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of  Christian  missionaries  in  the  pub- 
lic forums  of  the  Roman  and  Hel- 
lenistic cities  was  not  regarded  as 
an  unusual  practice.  Their  task  was 
frequently  successful,  at  least  in 
getting  a  hearing,  because  it  was 
customary  for  the  people  of  Italy 
and  the  eastern  Roman  Empire  to 
gather  in  large  crowds  in  the  mar- 
ket places  of  their  cities  for  social 
and  political  discussion.  They  were 
notoriously  fond  of  listening  to 
strange  tales  from  foreign  sources 
and  would  be  quite  intrigued  with 
the  message  of  the  early  missionaries. 

The  first  Christian  martyr,  Steph- 
en, began  to  dispute  with  his  fellow 
Hellenistic  or  Greek-speaking  Jews 
in  their  synagogue  in  Jerusalem. 
This  was  also  a  most  common  prac- 
tice of  his  dynamic  successor,  Paul. 
The  latter  continually  made  this 
place  his  starting  point  in  preaching 
the  gospel  in  a  new  city.  There  were 
ntmierous  Jewish  colonies  through- 
out the  Empire  and  Paul  found  a 
synagogue  of  the  Jews  in  practical- 
ly every  city  where  he  preached.  He 
wanted  to  give  his  own  people  the 
first  chance  to  hear  the  gospel  and 
proceeded  accordingly.  Though  he 
made  few  converts  from  the  Jews, 
yet  he  consistently  converted  large 
numbers  of  Gentiles  who  were  com- 
pletely or  partially  converted  to 
Judaism.  Later  when  Jewish  opposi- 
tion became  more  pronounced  Paul 
had  to  use  other  devices.  However, 
he  brought  the  gospel  to  those  who 
were  more  famiUar  with  his  mes- 
sage because  of  the  high  degree  of 
Judaism  inherent  in  Christianity. 
But  after  the  first  century  A.  D. 
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the  opposition  between  Christians 
and  Jews  became  so  extreme  that 
this  aspect  of  missionary  work,  syna- 
gogue preaching,  was  completely 
abandoned. 

Paul  was  a  most  unselfish  and  dis- 
interested individual  pertaining  to 
his  own  honor  or  materialistic  ad- 
vantages. Accordingly,  he  never 
sought  to  acquire  a  living  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  followers,  so  he  earned 
his  way  as  a  tent-maker.  But  know- 
ing his  dynamic  fervor  and  initia- 
tive, we  can  readily  assume  that  he 
proclaimed  the  gospel  to  all.  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  in  con- 
nection with  this  handicraft.  In  this 
he  set  an  example  and  practiced  the 
most  effective  of  all  devices  accord- 
ing to  the  eminent  German  scholar 
Harnack,  the  fervent  and  energetic 
proclaiming  of  the  gospel  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  lay  members  in 
their  daily  walks  of  life.  Thus,  when 
thousands  of  Christians  became  ac- 
tive agents  of  preaching  to  their 
social  and  business  associates  they 
became  radiating  nuclei  of  the 
Christian  spirit  and  message.  Be- 
cause they  were  not  professional 
traveling  missionaries  they  would 
be  better  known  as  disinterested 
agents,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
their  morals  and  way  of  hfe  could 
be  more  easily  acquired.  Thus,  the 
first  great  Christian  writer  and  phi- 
losopher, Justin  Martyr,  states 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury A.  D.  that  he  met  and  discussed 
with  an  old  Christian  layman  con- 
cerning the  philosophy  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  intrigued  him  im- 
mensely. But  what  actually  convert- 
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ed  him  was  his  great  admiration  for 
the  high  quaUty  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  in  their  daily  living.  Fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  influence  of 
these  unknown  and  unsung  heroes 
of  the  faith  is  seen  in  the  expansion 
of  Christianity  to  the  great  cities 
of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch 
through  the  activity  of  such  people. 
The  work  of  Paul's  humble  helpers, 
Aquila  and  Priscila,  was  most  help- 
ful in  his  ministry.  They  had  for- 
merly been  at  Rome  and  seem  to 
have  been  quite  migratory,  a  com- 
mon sociological  tendency  of  great 
masses  within  the  Roman  Empire. 
Not  only  did  they  assist  Paul  most 
ably  in  Corinth,  but  they  were  in- 
strumental in  opening  up  his  work 
at  Ephesus.  They  were  influential  in 
converting  the  eminent  orator  and 
scholar  ApoUos  of  Alexandria.  The 
anti-Christian  philosopher,  Celsus, 
early  in  the  second  century  admits 
that  even  Christian  slaves  in  the 
households  of  wealthy  Romans  and 
Greeks  were  highly  effective  in  mak- 
ing converts  among  the  women  and 
children  when  the  aristocratic  hus- 
bands were  away  from  home.  He  de- 
plored this  as  a  sign  of  social  and 
moral  decadence,  but  nevertheless, 
he  is  a  witness  of  the  vitaUty  and  zeal 
of  even  the  lowliest  members  of  the 
Church  who  preached  Christ  at 
every  opportunity. 

The  Christian  worship  services 
were  at  first  held  in  private  homes 
shortly  after  midnight  and  were 
thus  patronized  largely  by  the  be- 
lievers. But  during  the  second  and 
third  centuries  these  meetings  were 


held  in  special  buildings  or  church- 
houses  of  increasing  size  and  artistic 
adornment.  Not  only  were  beautiful 
music  and  ritual  developed  in  these 
services,  but  also  more  eloquent  and 
polished  sermons  became  character- 
istic with  the  influx  of  cultured  con- 
verts. However,  in  the  zeal  of  at- 
tracting converts  and  the  desire  to 
use  artistic  devices  to  impress  and 
teach  its  members,  the  Church  be- 
gan to  relax  its  former  uncompro- 
mising stand  against  the  use  of 
symbols  and  festivities  which  at  first 
were  considered  as  idolatrous.  Thus 
the  door  was  opened  for  the  intro- 
duction of  many  festivals,  relics, 
shrines,  pictures,  and  statuary  which 
in  many  instances  diverted  the  at- 
tention of  the  worshipers  from  the 
simple  and  dynamic  spiritual  and 
moral  truths  of  Christianity.  The 
extent  of  aristocratic  membership 
within  the  Christian  ranks  is  re- 
vealed in  the  third  century  when 
the  court  of  the  emperor  Valerian, 
a  .staunch  persecutor  of  the  Church 
was  said  to  be  a  "veritable  Church 
of  God."  The  court  orator  of  the 
emperor  Diocletian  at  the  end  of 
the  third  century  was  Lactantius,  a 
most  brilliant  Latin  rhetorician. 
Likewise  the  wife  and  daughter  of 
the  emperor  were  also  believers. 
There  were  many  powerful  magis- 
trates, mayors,  finance  ministers, 
and  even  governors  of  provinces 
within  the  Christian  ranks  by  this 
time.  This  conversion  was  probably 
the  result  of  hearing  the  smooth 
rhetoric  of  the  accomplished  Chris- 
tian preachers  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries.  Such  was  actually 
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the  case  of  the  distinguished  orator 
and  philosopher  Augustine,  who  was 
converted  by  the  artistic  and  fiery 
eloquence  of  Ambrose,  the  famous 
bishop  of  Milan. 

When  Paul  was  in  the  great  me- 
tropohs  of  Asia  Minor,  Ephesus,  he 
hired  a  hall  or  lecture-room  from  a 
certain  Tyrannus  where  he  pro- 
claimed Christianity  for  over  two 
years.  This  was  a  common  practice 
of  the  philosophers  and  orators  of 
his  day.  Justin  Martyr  had  done  this 
in  both  Ephesus  and  Rome.  It  indi- 
cates that  Paul  began  the  first  Chris- 
tian school  and  stimulated  the  edu- 
cational approach  as  an  addition  to 
the  sermon  and  personal  conversa- 
tion as  types  of  missionary  work. 
Later  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt  and 
Antioch  in  Syria  great  Christian 
schools  arose  in  the  late  second  and 
third  centuries  A.  D.  These  were 
of  great  value  in  training  Christian 
scholars  and  teachers  and  in  attract- 
ing serious  noji-Christian  intellec- 
tuals to  study  there.  Several  of  the 
early  Church  fathers  refer  to  the 
presence  of  such  pagan  students  in 
the  schools.  A  striking  example 
relative  to  the  growing  prestige  of 
the  Christian  teachers  from  these 
schools  is  seen  when  Origen  of  Alex- 
andria taught  Julia  Mamea,  the 
mother  of  the  Roman  emperor.  Fur- 
thermore, these  schools  stimulated 
the  accumulation  of  libraries  and 
advanced  studies  which  were  out- 
standing in  extent  and  quality. 

The  use  of  literature  was  a  favo- 
rite Christian  missionary  device  from 
the  beginning.  The  writing  of  Gos- 
pels was  done  to  instruct  young  and 
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new  converts  and  to  attract  inves- 
tigators. Though  they  were  simple 
and  somewhat  rough  in  literary 
style,  yet  their  vigor  and  fervor 
made  them  outstanding  portrayals 
of  the  character  of  Jesus  and  his 
message.  Luke  mentions  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  his  gospel  that  he  is 
writing  for  the  edification  of  a  dis- 
tinguished investigator,  Theophilus, 
and  thus  reveals  his  missionary  in- 
tent. The  fact  that  these  Gospels 
have  endured  through  the  ages  and 
have  always  been  held  in  such  high 
esteem  by  Christians,  ancient  and 
modern,  is  a  testimony  of  their  xmi- 
versal  appeal.  From  the  second  cen- 
tury on  the  educated  literary  and 
philosophical  members  began  to  ex- 
press their  talents  by  the  composi- 
tion of  able  apologies  or  defences 
against  pagan  slander.  Some  brilhant 
writing  was  done  in  this  field  by 
Justin  Martyr,  Tertulhan,  and  Ori- 
gen. These  scholars  and  others  like- 
wise produced  some  profound  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  treatises 
which  proclaimed  the  Christian 
truths  in  a  new  hterary  and  scien- 
tific dress  for  both  beUevers  and 
non-Christians. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  effective 
appeals  to  the  non-believing  public 
was  the  behavior  of  the  Christian 
martyrs.  To  prepare  the  saints  to 
meet  persecution,  the  Church  used 
a  variety  of  appeals  and  powerful 
suggestions  to  make  its  members 
avoid  any  compromise  with  the  pa- 
gan religions.  Their  bold  and  in- 
flexible stand  before  Roman  magis- 
trates and  mobs  made  a  powerful 
impression     upon     pagan     society. 
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When  they  were  brought  into  court, 
they  took  advantage  of  the  trial  pro- 
cedure to  proclaim  Christian  truths 
and  standards;  and  their  behavior 
diuring  their  death  agonies  in  the 
arena  brought  forth  admiration 
from  a  calloused  pubHc  whose  sensi- 
bilities were  so  often  dulled  to  finer 
spiritual  perception,  but  they  could 
readily  admire  outstanding  courage. 
Thus,  Tertullian  of  North  Africa, 
uttered  the  expressive  phrase  which 
summarizes  the  influence  of  the  suf- 
fering Christians  when  he  said  that 
"the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed 
of  the  Church." 


Therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Christianity  was  able  to  surpass  its 
pagan  and  Jewish  rivals.  In  addition 
to  a  more  centralized  authority  and 
intimate  fellowship,  they  had  a  far 
more  dynamic  proselyting  zeal 
which  motivated  the  masses  as  well 
as  the  leaders.  They  revealed  versa- 
tility and  flexibility  in  using  the 
various  instruments  of  social  and 
literary  expression  with  originality 
and  skill  to  present  their  message  to 
the  pubhc  of  their  day.  And  by 
"seahng  their  testimony  with  their 
blood"  they  revealed  a  faith  and 
conviction  which  amazed  their  pa- 
gan contemporaries. 


WILLIAM  CLAYTON 


{Continued  f 

was  to  become  such  a  comfort  and 
inspiration  to  the  Saints  in  their 
weary  travels. 

At  Garden  Grove  a  settlement 
and  farms  were  to  be  set  up  for  fu- 
ture companies  of  Saints  and  this 
caused  the  loss  of  three  of  William's 
wagons  and  teamsters,  two  of  whom 
were  to  stay  there  to  help  with  this 
project.  With  them  he  had  to  leave 
provisions  to  maintain  them  while 
putting  in  the  crops,  and  this  fur- 
ther depleted  his  food  supplies,  which 
were  getting  low.  He  was  also  now 
under  the  necessity  of  getting  more 
teamsters  and  wagons,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  journey  to  Council 
Bluffs  he  had  continuous  troubles  in 
keeping  enough  teams  to  pull  his 
loads. 

Upon  arriving  at  Council  Bluffs 


rom  page  206) 

he  obtained  permission  from  Presi- 
dent Young  to  go  back  for  Diantha, 
who  had  started  with  her  father  and 
was  then  nearly  to  Mt.  Pisgah.  He 
went  back,  meeting  her  just  beyond 
Mt.  Pisgah  and  returning  \v^ith  her 
to  Council  Bluffs.  They  arrived  there 
at  the  time  when  volunteers  for  the 
Mormon  Battalion  were  being  raised. 
The  raising  of  the  Battalion  took 
a  great  many  of  the  teamsters — 
William  Clayton's  among  them — 
and  was  one  of  the  contributing 
factors  in  the  decision  not  to  at- 
tempt any  further  movement  west. 
Therefore  a  better  spot  for  winter- 
ing was  located  a  few  miles  from 
Council  BluflFs  and  named  Winter 
Quarters.  A  lot  in  Winter  Quarters 
was  selected  and  there  the  Clayton 
family  settled  in  the  latter  part  of 
September. 
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uiow  y^esus  oJaught 


A/IARION    G.    MERKLEY 


"And  again,  .  .  .  the  teachers  of 
this  church  shall  teach  the  princi- 
ples of  my  gospel  .  . .  And  they  shall 
observe  the  covenants  and  church 
articles  to  do  them,  and  these  shall 
be  their  teachings,  as  they  shall  be 
directed  by  the  Spirit  .  .  .  and  if  ye 
receive  not  the  Spirit,  ye  shall  not 
teach."  (Doc.  &  Gov.  42:12-14.) 

Introduction 

'ip'HRouGH  teaching  we  link  arms 
with  the  leaders  of  the  world 
in  the  creative  task  of  improvement 
—not  just  materials,  processes,  and 
things,  but  the  improvement  of 
persons:  pupils — our  brothers  and 
sisters.  In  this  work  the  prepared 
teacher  is  uplifted  by  the  power  of 
faith,  and  signs  follow  the  ministry 
of  such  ^  teacher. 

In  one  of  the  texts  from  the  say- 
ings of  Jesus  is  found  the  key  to  the 
finest  in  gospel  teaching:  "Ask,  and 
ye  shall  receive,  seek  and  ye  shall 
find;  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you."  A-S-K:  ask  —  seek  — 
knock.  Three  objectives  of  good 
teaching  concern  themselves  with 
those  key  letters:  Attitudes,  skill, 
knowledge. 

We  need  to  KNOW  the  answers. 
»     Jesus  asked:  "How  is  it  that  you  do 

*An  address  given  by  Marion  G.  Merkley, 
of  the  general  board,  at  a  Sunday  School 
convention  held  Jointly  in  Salt  Lake  City 
by  the  East  Mill  Creek,  Grant.  South  Salt 
Lake  and  Wells  Stakes  on  January  19,  1947. 
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not  understand?"  "By  what  author- 
ity doest  thou  these  things?"  "And 
who  do  you,  Peter,  say  that  I  am?" 

We  need  SKILL  to  do  the  work 
of  teaching:  Skill  in  questioning, 
skill  in  motivating  interest,  skill  in 
evaluating  progress. 

We  are  most  concerned  about 
ATTITUDES.  The  prepared  teacher 
believes  in  herself,  in  the  ability  of 
teachers  to  effect  changes  in  the  lives 
of  people,  changes  in  human  nature, 
as  well  as  changes  in  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  prepared  teacher  reaUzes  it  is 
her  responsibihty  to  furnish  knowl- 
edge, to  cultivate  skills,  and  to  build 
attitudes.  Let  us  turn  to  the  Hfe  of 
Jesus  for  further  keys  to  becoming 
a  prepared  teacher. 
Preparation 

The  Bible  contains  200  references 
to  Jesus  as  a  teacher;  and  the  verb 
"teach"  is  used  as  often  as  all  others. 
Jesus  was  pre-eminently  a  teacher. 
He  taught  on  the  hillsides,  in  the 
synagogues,  and  he  spent  many  hours 
teaching  his  faithful  disciples. 

Jesus  took  time  to  prepare  to 
teach.  Thirty  years  were  spent 
"growing  in  wisdom  (intellectual- 
ly), stature  (physically),  in  favor 
of  God  (spiritually)  and  man  (so- 
cially) ."  His  early  preparation  was 
in  an  ideal  home,  surrounded  by 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  taught  by 
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a  mother  who  obeyed  the  scriptural 
injunction:  "And  these  words, 
which  I  command  thee  this  day, 
shall  be  in  thine  heart:  And  thou 
shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them 
when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house, 
and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way, 
and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when 
thou  risest  up."  (Deut.  6:6-7.) 

At  the  age  of  six  he  probably 
attended  the  "House  of  the  Book," 
where  he  studied  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; he  learned  the  songs  and  the 
prayers  that  were  taught  to  all  pupils 
in  the  Jewish  school.  Later  he  prob- 
ably entered  the  scribal  college  where 
he  was  a  most  earnest  student  of  re- 
ligious literature. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  we  hear  of 
his  visiting  the  Temple,  where  his 
penetrating  questions,  and  a  deep 
intellectual  curiosity  amazed  the 
learned  rabbis. 

Jewish  fathers  were  required  by 
law  to  teach  their  sons  a  trade.  Jesus 
became  a  carpenter;  but  while  work- 
ing at  this  trade  he  was  storing  his 
memory  with  scenes  from  the  coun- 
try side:  ships,  people,  social  condi- 
tions, observations  about  men  and 
nature — circumstances  that  later 
were  given  deep  religious  meanings. 

Jesus  learned  to  quote  scripture. 
He  easily  combined  Deuteronomy 
6:5  with  Leviticus  19:18,  to  answer 
the  question  "Which  is  the  greatest 
commandment? " 

So  much  for  the  preparation  of 
Jesus. 

Objectives 

Jesus   leaves  no  doubt   that   the 


theme  of  his  teaching  is  "The  king- 
dom of  God."  Nor  does  he  use  only 
one  approach;  he  uses  three: 

"The  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you." 

The  kingdom  of  God  may  be  es- 
tablished on  the  earth  when  "Thy 
will  is  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven." 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  to  receive 
the  worthy,  and  was  "prepared  be- 
fore the  foundations  of  the  earth 
were  laid." 

When  one  approach  failed,  he 
tried  another. 

His  objectives  became  clearer  as 
he  launched  into  his  work:  Through 
studying  religious  writings;  through 
great  spiritual  experiences  and  per- 
sonal visits  to  the  temple;  and 
through  contemplation  while  in  the 
wilderness.  (Books,  people,  contem- 
plation— these  resources  are  available 
to  all  teachers.) 

Jesus  taught  with  conviction:  He 
had  a  vital  message.  Nothing  could 
stop  Jesus — family  influence,  ridi- 
cule, opposition  of  sectarian  leaders, 
governmental  interference,  plots 
against  his  life.  There  was  no  turn- 
ing him  from  his  objective. 

"The  kingdom  of  God"  was  the 
theme!  Every  example,  every  story, 
every  illustration,  and  every  ques- 
tion was  related  to  that  theme. 

Teaching  Principles 

Jesus  used  teaching  principles  that 
are  psychologically  sound  and  peda- 
gogically  approved. 

1.  Apperception:  He  moved  the 
known  to  the  unknown.  He  was, 
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with  them,  a  Jew  working  with 
Jews;  and  he  based  his  teachings  on 
famihar  Jewish  laws  and  prophe- 
cies: "Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said.  .  .  ."  He  breathed  new 
meanings  into  old  commandments, 
centering  attention  upon  deep  spir- 
itual interpretations  rather  than  up- 
on perfunctory  observance  of  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

2.  Individual  Differences:  He 
adapted  his  instruction  to  abilities, 
and  to  the  needs  of  the  occasion. 
When  speaking  on  divorce,  at  one 
time,  he  said:  "All  men  cannot  re- 
ceive this  saying."  On  another  oc- 
casion he  observed  cautiously:  "I 
have  many  things  to  say  unto  you 
but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now." 

Luke  19:1-8  gives  the  story  of 
a  little  man  named  Zaccheus,  a  tax 
collector.  Jesus  invited  himself  to 
stay  with  Zaccheus  by  calling  to 
him,  where  he  had  found  a  con- 
venient observation  point  up  in  a 
tree.  "Today  I  abide  with  thee."  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  just 
how  Jesus  presented  his  theme  to 
cause  Zaccheus  to  declare:  "Behold 
half  my  goods  will  I  give  to  the  poor, 
and  if  I  have  exacted  wrongfully 
from  any  man  I  restore  fourfold." 

3.  Psychologically  Sound:  Jesus 
uses  language  symbols  that  are  un- 
derstandable: A  hen  and  chickens — 
"lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures" 
— lost  sheep,  lost  coins — seed  and  a 
sower — ^mustard  seed — leaven — nets 
— house  on  sands  and  on  a  rock — 
lilies — wise  and  fooHsh  virgins  — 
creditors — salt — wedding  feasts  — 
buried  treasures. 

Jesus  challenges  them  to  "see  with 
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your  eyes;  hear  with  your  ears;  and 
understand  with  your  hearts  and  be 
converted."  (Matt.  13:13-15.) 
Senses,  intellect,  and  inspiration — 
all  in  harmony. 

Teaching  Practices 

Jesus  shows  us  how  to  use  the  best 
of  teaching  methods  and  techniques. 

1.  He  attacks  real  problems. 
WTien  his   disciples  quarreled  as 

to  who  should  be  greatest  in  the 
Kingdom,  he  taught  that  "Whoso- 
ever shall  humble  himself  as  a  little 
child"  is  the  approved  candidate  for 
Kingdom  citizenship. 

"Who  is  my  neighbor?"  This 
question  brought  forth  the  unfor- 
gettable story  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan. 

And  we  all  recall  the  lesson  taught 
through  the  question  "How  often 
shall  I  forgive?" 

2.  He  capitalized  on  the  immedi- 
ate situation. 

We  remind  ourselves  of  two  in- 
cidents: First,  his  conversation  with 
the  woman  of  Samaria  from  whom 
he  had  asked  and  received  a  drink 
of  water  (John  4:6-30).  And  sec- 
ond, his  reply  to  the  challenge  "Is 
it  lawful  to  pay  tribute  unto  Cae- 
sar?" 

3.  He  uses  challenging  content. 
Even    the    weakest    imagination 

would  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  story  of  the  Publican  and 
the  Sinner,  who  entered  the  Temple 
to  pray. 

Jesus  arouses  attention;  stimulates 
thinking;  impresses  memory;  he  in- 
spires to  great  spiritual  heights. 
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4.  He  uses  variety  in  approach. 

With  equal  facility  Jesus  uses 

Proverbs:  "The  man  that  hath 
put  his  hand  to  the  plow,"  and 
"new  wine  in  old  bottles." 

Paradox:  "Blessed  are  the  meek 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth." 

Hyperbole:  "It  is  easier  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  needle's  eye, 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

5.  He  uses  humor. 

Undoubtedly  his  hearers  chuckled 
as  he  made  the  following  delicately 
ironical  references  to  people  they  all 
knew  well:  Those  ";«s/  persons  who 
need  no  repentance"  (Luke  15:7) ; 
and  those  who  confidently  appropri- 
ate the  highest  seats  at  a  feast,  and 
are  then  asked  to  move  to  less  prom- 
inent places.  (Luke  14:7-14.) 

6.  He  is  undismayed  by  lack  of 
appreciation. 

Outstanding  in  Jesus  are  the  qual- 
ities of  meekness,  virility,  gentleness, 
tenderness,  forgiving.  But  he  stood 
stern  in  justice  and  for  principle. 

When  messengers  informed  him 
that  Herod  was  seeking  his  life,  and 
would  kill  him  if  he  did  not  leave 
Perea,  he  caustically  announced: 
"Go  tell  that  old  fox,  Behold  I  cast 
out  devils  today,  and  tomorrow,  and 
the  third  day  I  shall  be  perfected." 
(Luke  13:32.) 


Appraisal 

It  is  a  thrilling  thing  to  contem- 
plate the  power  of  the  Teacher — 
power  to  transform  the  lives  of 
people. 

The  Prepared  Teacher;  Absorbed 
in  her  task;  attention  centered  on 
people,  and  the  job  of  building 
wholesome  attitude  (caught  more 
easily  than  taught) ;  appraising 
carefully  the  motive,  the  intent,  and 
the  goals  achieved. 

Possibly  the  day  will  come  when 
it  will  not  be  amiss  for  secular 
teacher  training  schools  to  give  some 
attention  to  Jesus  as  the  Master 
Teacher,  even  as  in  Sunday  School 
teacher  training  classes  he  is  our  best 
example  and  pattern. 

Conclusion 

Do  you  need  help  to  become  The 
Strength  of  the  Sunday  School  — 
The  Prepared  Teacher? 

Ask,  with  humility:  "what  shall 
I  do  next?" 

Seek,  earnestly:  visual  aids,  tools 
of  learning,  and  techniques  of  teach- 
ing. 

Knock,  vigorously:  At  error,  in- 
difference, evil  and  build  aggressive- 
ly toward  the  good  life. 

The  Lord  will  bless  the  labors  of 
you  teachers;  for  you  are  "the 
strength  of  the  Sunday  School." 


"Books  are  to  be  called  for  and  supplied  on  the  assumption  that  the 
process  of  reading  is  not  a  half -sleep,  but  in  the  highest  sense  an,  exercise, 
a  gymnastic  struggle;  that  the  reader  is  to  do  something  for  himself." 
—^Walt  Whitman 
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cJhe  [Pioneers'  ofirst  Saooath 
in  the     i/aliey 


Tt  was  Saturday,  July  24,  1847, 
that  President  Brigham  Young 
and  the  last  of  that  historic  pioneer 
company  entered  the  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley. The  next  day  the  customary 
Sabbath  services  were  conducted. 
Since  the  first  week  in  April — four- 
teen weeks  before — this  company 
had  journeyed  from  the  Missouri. 

The  first  Sabbath  in  the  Valley 
was  a  welcome  day  of  rest  to  the 
weary  pioneers,  many  of  whom  had 
walked  much  of  the  way  across  the 
plains.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning 
when  the  pioneer  company  assem- 
bled for  worship  in  the  circle  of 
the  encampment. 

That  first  Sabbath  congregation, 
seated  on  wagon  tongues  and  home- 
made campstools,  consisted  of  143 
men,  3  women,  and  2  children. 
Three  of  the  men  were  negroes  and 
two  members  of  the  circle  were  not 
members  of  the  Church. 

The  morning  service  commenced 
at  10:00  o'clock  and  was  addressed 
by  George  A.  Smith,  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball, and  Ezra  T.  Benson.  These 
speakers  expressed  their  gratitude  for 
the  manifold  blessings  with  which 
they  had  been  favored  during  the 
journey — not  a  death  or  a  serious 
accident  during  the  journey. 

At  the  afternoon  service  the  audi- 
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ence  partook  of  the  sacrament,  and 
were  addressed  by  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff, Orson  Pratt,  Willard  Richards, 
Lorenzo  D.  Young,  and  John  Pack. 
The  text  chosen  by  Elder  Pratt  was 
especially  appropriate — "How  beau- 
tiful upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tid- 
ings; that  publisheth  peace;  that 
bringeth  good  tidings  of  good;  that 
publisheth  salvation;  that  saith  un- 
to Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth!  Thy 
watchmen  shall  lift  up  their  voice; 
with  the  voice  together  shall  they 
sing;  for  they  shall  see  eye  to  eye, 
when  the  Lord  shall  bring  again 
Zion."  (Isaiah  52:7-8.) 

Though  President  Young  was  too 
ill  to  stand  upon  his  feet  and  preach 
a  powerful  discourse,  he  exhorted 
the  brethren  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
day  holy,  assuring  them  that  they 
would  lose  five  times  as  much  as 
they  would  gain  by  such  labor.  He 
advised  that  no  one  should  go  fish- 
ing or  hunting  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
He  insisted  that  if  any  of  the  pio- 
neers did  not  wish  to  keep  the  Sab- 
bath day  holy,  there  would  be  no 
place  for  them  to  dwell  with  the 
Saints. 

Elder  Howard  Egan  recorded  in 
his   diary   that   Brother   Heber.  C. 
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Kimball  called  a  small  group  of  the 
brethren  together  before  the  after- 
noon meeting  commenced  and  gave 
them  some  good  advice.  He  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  send  several  men  back  into  the 
buffalo  country  to  lay  in  a  supply 
of  "jerked"  meat  for  winter.  He  as- 
sured them  that  a  quantity  of  buck- 
wheat should  be  planted  immediate- 
ly, as  it  would  likely  mature  during 
the  brief  season  better  than  any 
other  grain. 

He  expressed  his  desire  that  peach 
stones  and  apple  seeds  be  planted 
the  next  day.  He  appointed  two  of 
his  intimate  friends  to  make  buck- 
skin   clothing,    another    to.   make 


shoes,  while  another  one  was  select- 
ed to  make  hats  as  soon  as  possible. 
After  profitable  hours  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  small  group  that  he 
called  his  family,  they  joined  the 
circle  in  the  encampment  for  the 
afternoon  service. 

Elder  Heber  C.  Kimball  wrote 
that  these  meetings  were  "unusual 
services — The  main  theme  of  the 
discourses,  naturally  enough,  was 
the  land  of  promise  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Israel,  unto  which  the  God 
of  Jacob  had  led  the  vanguard  of 
His  covenant  people." 

As  soon  as  the  Sabbath  was  end- 
ed, the  Saints  were  ready  to  settle 
down  and  make  the  desert  fruitful. 


y^ohfi  ulenryi  ibvans 


T^HE  passing  of  John  Henry  Evans 
has  created  a  vacancy  in  the 
staff  of  The  Instructor  that  cannot 
well  be  filled  by  one  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  Church  history  and 
biographies  of  Church  leaders  as  was 
he.  His  ability  as  a  writer  and  his 
experience  in  pubUcations  have  for 
many  years  been  a  great  help  to 
those  primarily  responsible  for  all 
the  publications  of  the  general  board 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union. 

His  various  Church  history  texts 
and  his  Macmillan  Company  books, 
Joseph  Smith,  an  American  Prophet 
and  Charles  Coulson  Rich,  will  stand 
for  many  years  as  a  monument  to 
his  ability  and  energy  in  the  pro- 
duction of  biographical  literature. 


This  is  a  branch  of  literature  that 
is  becoming  ever  more  popular  and 
has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  aids  in  a  charac- 
ter education  program  for  youth. 

Brother  Evans  served  very  suc- 
cessfully for  a  long  time  as  a  teach- 
er of  English  and  as  head  of  that 
department  in  the  L.D.S.  University. 
Since  resigning  his  teaching  posi- 
tion, writing  for  publication  has 
been  his  major  occupation.  He  was 
a  very  friendly  and  helpful  asso- 
ciate in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
our  publication  department. 

Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  his 
widow  and  family.  The  sons  and 
daughters  will  surely  find  great  sat- 
isfaction in  remembering  their  years 
of  intimate  association  with  their 
congenial  parents. — ^M.B. 
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'T^HE  child,  whether  in  the  family, 
the  school,  the  church,  or 
leisure-time  activities,  needs  to  have 
a  personal  appreciation  of  ethical 
values  consistent  with  a  developing 
philosophy  of  Ufe.  Increasingly  as 
he  matures,  he  needs  to  see  life  whole 
and  in  its  complex  relationships. 
Here  the  potent  influence  of  religion 
can  give  to  the  child  a  conviction 
of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  persons 
and  also  assurance  that  he  has  a  sig- 
nificant and  secure  place  in  an  or- 
dered imiverse. 

Democracy  seeks  to  reconcile  in- 
dividual freedom  with  social  unity. 
In  the  development  of  the  children 
of  a  democracy  a  proper  balance 
must  be  maintained.  Historically 
rehgion  has  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing such  a  balance  by  placing  its 
emphasis  upon  the  worth  of  the  in- 
dividual and  at  the  same  time  upon 
human  fellowship. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  the 
religious  development  of  the  child 
rests  upon  the  parents.  In  the  family 
he  is  first  introduced  to  his  religious 
inheritance  as  he  is  introduced  to 
his  mother  tongue.  Here  the  foim- 
dations  are  laid  for  the  moral  stan- 
dards that  are  designed  to  guide  his 
conduct  through  life.  A  child's  re- 
ligious development  is  fostered  and 
strengthened  by  participation  in  the 

*Reprinted  from  "Children  in  a  Democra- 
cy," published  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau. 
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life  of  the  family  in  which  religion 
is  a  vital  concern.  Responsibility  for 
the  religious  growth  of  children  and 
youth  is  shared  by  the  church  and 
other  social  organizations  that  are 
concerned  with  their  gmdance. 

Despite  the  various  efForts  made 
by  church  groups  to  educate  their 
children  in  religion,  the  religious 
needs  of  many  children  are  imper- 
fectly met  at  the  present  time.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  children  and 
youth  in  the  United  States  receive 
no  religious  instruction  outside  the 
home."'  President  Roosevelt  has  said, 
"We  are  concerned  about  the  chil- 
dren who  are  outside  the  reach  of 
rehgious  influences  and  are  denied 
help  in  attaining  faith  in  an  ordered 
universe  and  in  the  Fatherhood  of 
God." 

The  Conference  makes  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1.  Parents,  teachers,  and  others 
responsible  for  guiding  children 
should  he  ever  alert  to  the  impor- 
tance to  the  child  of  facing  specific 
life  situations.  Such  situations  may 
provide  the  occasions  for  vital  and 
creative  religion  to  function^  Adult 
leaders  of  children  should  be  persons 
of  the  utmost  personal  integrity  and 
of  the  highest  ideals  who  have  them- 

*Estimate  for  1926  of  the  Department  of 
Research  of  the  International  Council  of 
Religious  Education. 
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selves  a  vivid  appreciation  of  spirit-  by  discovering  and  emphasizing  their 

ual  valws.  common  objectives,  by  helping  peo- 

2.  Whole-hearted  recognition  and  pie  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 

appreciation    of    the    fundamental  loyalty  of  other  groups  to  their  own 

place  of  religion  in  the  development  convictions,  and  by  utilizing  their 

of  culture  should  be  given  by  all  resources  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 

who  deal  with  children  and  by  rep-  munity.    They   should    seek  every 

resentatives  of  the  press,  radio,  and  opportunity  to  cooperate  vAth  other 

motion  picture.  Religion  should  be  community  agencies  in  specific  proj- 

treated  frankly,  openly,  and  objec-  ects  which  contribute  to  the  welfare 

tively  as  an  important  factor  in  per-  of  children. 

sonal  and  social  behavior.  When -re-  5.  Practical  steps  should  be  taken 

ligion  enters  normally  into  the  sub-  to  make  more  available  to  children 

ject  matter  of  courses  such  as  lifera-  and  youth  through  education  the  re- 

ture,  the  history  of  ideas,  philosophy,  sources  of  religion  as  an  important 

psychology,  and  the  social  sciences,  factor  in  the  democratic  way  of  life 

the  attitude  referred  to  should  be  and  in  the  development  of  personal 

maintained.  and  social  integrity.  To  this  end  the 

.,    r     .1  .1      ..        J      Tj  I  Conference  recommends  that  a  cri- 

3.  burtber  exploration  should  be  ^.    i        ,  ,     »       .         .  j     j 

J     t  .1  r     T'  •  ttcal  and  comprehensive  study  be 

made  of  the  use  of  rekgtous  resources  i     t  ±1         •  j.    ■  r   ^i 

,     '      ,  J-  -^      ;  ^  m^ade  of  the  various  experiences  both 

in  personal  counseling  as  it  relates        e   .t       i       1  j     t  j.j        r     1 

^    f,         jf         J.    ,  .fi,  of  the  churches  and  of  the  schools 

to  the  welfare  of  children.  ■     j    i-  -ii   ^i     j.     li         x 

'         '  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  re- 

4.  Churches  and  synagogues  need  ligious  education  in  relation  to  pub- 
to  emphasize  the  common  ends  lie  education.  The  purpose  of  such 
which  they  share  with  one  another  a  study  would  be  to  discover  how 
and  with  other  community  agencies,  these  phases  of  education  may  best 
Religion  should  be  one  of  the  uni-  be  provided  for  in  a  total  program 
fying  factors  influencing  the  diver-  of  education,  without  in  any  way 
gent  elements  that  constitute  the  violating  the  principle  of  the  sepa- 
commun'ity.  Although  they  hold  to  ration  of  church  and  State.  To  con- 
different  creeds,  the  churches  should  duct  such  a  study  a  privately  sup- 
constitute  a  bulwark  against  fac-  ported  nongovernmental  commis- 
tionalism  and  antagonism  in  local  sion  should  be  created  which  will 
communities.  Churches  and  syna-  have  on  H  representatives  of  nation- 
gogues  should  recognize  their  re-  al  educational  and  religious  educa- 
sponsibility  to  the  community  and  tional  organizations,  and  other  rep- 
contribute  to  mutual  good  will  and  resentatives  of  the  principal  religious 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  groups  bodies. 


"Iron  rusts  from  disuse,  stagnant  water  loses  its  purity  and  in  cold 
weather  becomes  frozen;  even  so  does  inaction  sap  the  vigors  of  the  mind." 
— ^Leonardo  da  Vinci 
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npHERE  are  two  things  a  stake  board 
member  needs  before  he  can 
offer  real  assistance  to  ward  Sunday 
School  teachers:  An  enthusiastic 
attitude  towards  the  work,  and  a 
realization  that  success  is  not  possible 
without  the  help  of  the  Lord. 

In  short,  enthusiasm  and  prayer! 

Begin  by  getting  the  name,  ad- 
dress and  telephone  number  of  every 
teacher  in  your  department.  Then 
call  each  one  for  a  friendly  "get  ac- 
quainted" chat.  Find  out  at  what 
kind  of  work  they  are  employed, 
how  much  leisure  time  they  have, 
how  many  other  positions  they  hold 
in  the  ward,  whether  they  are  in- 
terested in  the  subject  assigned  to 
teach  and  whether  they  enjoy  chil- 
dren of  that  age  group.  Ask  how 
much  time  they  spend  in  lesson 
preparation  and  what  their  problems 
are. 

All  this  information  my  be  jotted 
down  and  then  neatly  filed  on  cards 
or  in  a  special  note  book.  It  serves 
two  purposes:  It  helps  identify  ward 
teachers  at  union  meeting,  and  as- 
sists in  solving  individual  problems. 

If  the  teachers  cannot  be  reached 

♦This  brief  address  waa  given  by  Mra. 
Berenice  Z,  Colver,  a  member  of  the  Pasa- 
dena stake  board,  at  the  Sunday  School 
convention  of  the  Los  Angrelea,  San  Fer- 
nando, Pasadena  and  San  Bernardino  Stakes 
held  in  Pasadena  on  February  16. 
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by  telephone,  then  write  a  letter. 
Enclose  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which 
the  above  questions  are  listed.  Leave 
space  for  them  to  fill  in  the  answers 
and  return  to  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Just  before  the  date  set  for  union 
meeting  WRITE  each  teacher  a  note, 
telling  of  some  lesson  material  you 
intend  to  give  them,  or  some  type 
of  teaching  you  intend  to  demon- 
strate. This  will  arouse  interest  and 
stimulate  desire  to  attend. 

Of  course,  the  most  effective  con- 
tact is  a  personal  visit  to  the  teach- 
er's class  room.  This  also  requires 
some  advance  preparation  by  the 
stake  board  members. 

By  reference  to  the  "teacher's 
file,"  or  from  the  Sunday  School 
superintendent,  learn  all  you  can 
about  the  teacher  personally: 

Know  what  age  group  or  com- 
bined age  groups  he  teaches. 

Be  familiar  with  the  lesson  to  be 
given  for  that  day. 

Be  prepared  with  helpful  material 
needed  for  future  lessons. 

Attend  ward  prayer  meeting; 
make  yourself  known. 

Unless  invited  to  sit  on  the  stand, 
accompany  the  teacher  whose  class 
you  intend  to  visit  that  day. 

— more  an  page  247 
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onizers 

Build  ye  men  like  the  rugged  mountains, 
With  shoulders  braced  to  the  stormy  sky 
Build  ye  into  the  tethered  stature, 
Designed  for  you  by  the  Utmost  High. 

Build  ye  men  like  the  Rock  of  Ages, 
Cleft  for  the  hosts  that  come  and  go. 
Bulwarks  fashioned  to  shield  and  shelter 
As  mountains  build  for  the  plains  below. 

Build  ye  high  as  the  eagle's  soaring, 

High  as  the  peaks  where  the  stars  encrown, 

That  the  ships  of  state  shall  come  to  their  mooring, 

Safe  where  the  ensigned  hills  look  down. 

Build  ye  men  like  the  rugged  mountains, 
Build  ye  on  for  the  centuries. 
Building  as  for  the  light-house  beacons. 
Streaming  over  the  rolling  seas. 

Build  ye  men  like  the  rugged  mountains, 
True  to  the  type  of  a  Maker's  scheme, 
Towering  chiefs  that  stand  in  their  image, 
Face  to  face  with  the  ALL  SUPREME. 

— Bertha  A.  Kleinman 
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NOTE  FROM  FIRST  PRESIDENCY 


\\7e  have  had  quite  a  number  of 
inquiries  as  to  the  propriety  of 
having  a  prayer  circle  in  our  Sun- 
day School  prayer  meetings.  Simi- 
lar inquiries  have  evidently  been  re- 
ceived by  the  First  Presidency,  as 
the  following  letter  has  been  sent  to 


us: 


"Presidents  of  Stakes 
Bishops  of  Wards 
Presidents  of  Missions 
Presidents  and  Superintendents  of 
Auxiliary  Organizations 

"Report  has  come  to  us  that  there 
is  a  custom  in  some  areas  and  among 
some  organizations  of  having  group 
prayers  in  which  those  participating, 
sometimes  kneeling  and  sometimes 
standing,  arrange  themselves  in  a 
circle  and  then  hold  each  other's 
hands  while  the  prayer  is  being  of- 
fered. From  these  reports  which 
come  to  us  it  would  seem  quite  ob- 
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vious  that  the  effort  is  to  dupUcate 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  procedure 
of  the  sacred  prayer  circle. 

"This  innovation  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  due  order  of  the 
Church  and  should  be  discontinued 
at  once.  Where  groups  are  assembled 
together,  the  prayers  should  be  of- 
fered in  the  ordinary  way  in  which 
we  offer  prayers  in  our  pubHc  ser- 
vices as  at  Sacrament  meetings. 
Priesthood  meetings,  and  other  like 
gatherings.  This  ruling  does  not  ex- 
clude groups  from  kneeUng  in  prayer 
on  proper  occasions,  but  it  is  intend- 
ed to  exclude  all  simulations  of  the 
regular  sacred  prayer  circle. 

"We  depend  upon  you  brethren, 
and  you  sisters  in  your  auxiliaries, 
to  see  to  it  that  this  practice  is  im- 
mediately discontinued  wherever  it 
exists. 

The  First  Presidency" 


Secretaries 


A  NEW  IDEA  FOR  WARD  HISTORIES 


QoME  time  ago  you  were  urged  to 
*^  work  on  the  history  of  your 
Sunday  School.  By  now  you  should 
be  feeling  very  centennially  minded. 
You  have  had  many  opportunities 
recently  to  bask  in  the  glory  of  the 
past  and  hopefully  look  forward  to 
the  future.  Names  and  events  gone 
by  have  built  the  present,  have  built 
the  foundation  for  today  and  the 
coming  day.  How  well  are  we  pro- 
fiting by  the  lessons  gone  by? 

Our  Sunday  School  centennial 
will  soon  be  upon  us.  How  are  you 
progressing  with  your  histories? 

The  Parowan  Stake,  in  southern 
Utah,  has  made  an  excellent  start. 
Sorry  we  can't  reproduce  the  picture 
of  the  chart  sent  to  us,  but  we  can 
say  that  they  have  made  their  his- 
tories very  attractive  as  well  as  in- 
teresting. Here's  the  short  explana- 
tion given  us  by  Superintendent 
Loran  Hirschi: 

"At  our  regular  monthly  board 
meeting  for  the  month  of  May 
(1946),  our  main  item  of  business 
was  a  suggestive  program  to  send 
each  ward  for  their  Sunday  School 
ward  conferences.  After  much  dis- 
cussion, the  theme  was  selected — 
'History  of  Your  Ward  Sunday 
School.'  In  order  to  have  a  Httle 
more  incentive  for  each  ward  to 
participate  we  offered  a  prize  for  the 
best   chart  showing  the  names  of 


superintendents,  dates  they  were  in 
office  and  a  fittle  history  of  their 
Sunday  School.  This  chart  was  to  be 
submitted  at  our  regular  Sunday 
School  stake  convention  June  23. 

"Most  of  the  wards  came  to  the 
meeting  with  this  chart  and  in  look- 
ing over  them  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  we  reaHzed  how  valuable 
they  were  both  to  the  individual 
ward  and  to  our  stake.  Our  three 
judges,  President  WiUiam R.  Palmer, 
Morris  Buhanan  and  Mrs.  Loretta  B. 
Riddle,  found  it  a  dif&cult  task  to 
pick  a  winner. 

"Since  the  material  contained  in 
these  charts  proves  so  priceless  we 
are  having  each  of  them  photo- 
graphed so  we  can  return  the  origi- 
nal to  the  wards  for  them  to  keep 
adding  current  history  to.  These 
charts  show  the  first  Svmday  School 
in  each  ward,  as  well  as  the  present 
school.  They  were  judged  for  com- 
pleteness, originality  and  neatness. 

"We  intend  to  combine  these 
ward  histories  with  a  stake  history 
similar  in  content  and  have  a  com- 
plete stake  history  by  the  time  we 
celebrate  our  centennial  year. 

"We  indeed  feel  that  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  was  with  us  in  that  meet- 
ing when  this  topic  was  decided 
upon  and  are  sure  we  have  accomp- 
lished something  very  worthwhile 
for  the  year  1946." 
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lyiAPs  have  been  a  well-established 
Instructional  device  for  many- 
years.  They  can  be  of  especial  value 
in  teaching  Church  history,  and  Old 
and  New  Testament  classes.  Many 
commercial  maps  that  have  value 
for  their  accuracy  can  be  obtained. 
Today  as  never  before,  we  are  able 
to  buy  more  well  drawn  and  artis- 
tically illustrated  maps.  There  are, 
however,  valuable  learning  experien- 
ces that  pupils  may  obtain  by  mak- 
ing their  own  maps.  Collecting 
facts,  locating  points  of  interest 
and  representing  them  give  pupils 
splendid  learning  situations. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
graphic  interpretations  of  the  spe- 
cific topic  rather  than  too  much  on 
scientific  accuracy  and  minuteness 
of  detail. 

Outline  Maps 

Small  outline  maps  may  be  used 
for  individual  students  to  trace 
journeys  of  Saints  or  missionaries. 
These  can  be  hectographed  or  dup- 
licated at  home  by  the  teacher,  or 
better,  by  a  committee  from  the 
class. 

Those  who  have  no  commercial 
duplicator  may  wish  to  make  a  hec- 
tograph. The  following  recipe  works 
very  well: 

1  package  Knox  Gelatine 

3  tablespoons  sugar 
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1  cup  cold  water 

1  pint  glycerine 

Mix  well  and  boil  seven  minutes, 
stirring  occasionally.  Let  set  for 
about  a  minute  and  skim  off  bubbles. 
Pour  Into  a  new  cooky  pan,  (a  used 
one  may  have  a  scratch  which  will 
cause  rust  to  form  In  the  hecto- 
graph) .  Be  sure  the  pan  is  set  on  a 
level  surface.  Cool  21  hours  before 
using. 

Pencils,  Ink  and  carbon  paper  for 
making  the  master  copy  may  be 
purchased  at  stationery  stores  or 
school  supply  houses.  Make  the  mas- 
ter on  a  firm,  good  quality  paper. 
Rinse  the  surface  of  the  hectograph 
with  warm  water  and  then  dry 
thoroughly  with  an  absorbent  pa- 
per, such  as  unprlnted  news  sheets. 
Place  the  master  copy  on  the  dry 
surface  and  let  it  remain  two  or 
three  minutes.  Then  remove  and 
you  may  begin  taking  off  your 
copies,  one  at  a  time.  Forty  to  fifty 
copies  can  be  made.  The  ink  will 
soak  into  the  hectograph  and  that 
same  surface  may  be  used  again 
within  a  day  or  two. 

Large  outHne  maps  to  be  filled  in 
by  the  class  as  they  study  a  problem 
are  helpful.  The  outline  may  be 
traced  from  another  map,  or  a  very 
easy  way  of  reproducing  a  small 
— more  on  page  247 
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T^HE  big  need  of  our  church  mu- 
^  sicians,  that  is,  our  choristers 
and  organists,  is  opportunity  for  self 
improvement  in  conducting  sing- 
ing, and  in  playing  the  organ.  Shall 
we  be  able  to  improve  our  work  by 
faithfully  reading  this  page  every 
month,  or  are  there  other  ways  of 
perfecting  ourselves?  It  is  certain 
that  if  we  wish  to  gain  approval  of 
our  Heavenly  Father,  we  had  better 
strive  toward  bettering  our  efforts, 
rather  than  stagnate  and  rust.  Even 
for  our  own  joy  and  satisfaction  we 
wish  to  remain  ever  fresh  and  de- 
lightful in  the  work  which  we  do. 
How  can  we  achieve  this? 

What  we  write  on  this  page  can- 
not possibly  touch  the  core  of  the 
church  musician's  work.  "We  can- 
not improve  your  technique  of  the 
baton,  or  of  the  organ  keys.  We 
merely  encourage  you  to  continue  in 
your  work  and  try  to  guide  you  in 
methods  of  doing  your  work,  in  gen- 
eral taste,  and  in  materials  to  be 
used. 

But  what  you  need  most  is  in- 
struction in  playing  and  conduct- 
ing. You  need  to  take  lessons  from 
music  teachers.  Mere  faith,  and 
faithful  attendance  at  meetings  is 
not  enough.  Your  faith  must  be 
translated  into  action,  which  means 
studying  music  under  a  teacher  and 
learning  how  to  play  the  keyboard, 
and  how  to  read  the  music.  Faith 
and  works  is  what  we  believe  in. 

Let  us  recommend  to  you  that  the 


major  time  in  our  union  meetings 
be  devoted  to  playing  and  directing 
for  each  other.  Cast  all  hesitancy 
aside,  and  develop  your  personali- 
ties by  taking  part  in  such  a  pro- 
gram. We  promise  that  you  will 
enjoy  it. 

Perhaps  the  choristers  might  well 
meet  in  a  room  by  themselves,  tak- 
ing turns  in  leading  the  singing  of 
the  group.  The  criticism  offered 
should  be  of  a  mild  variety,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  perform- 
er needs  encouragement  rather  than 
the  reverse.  Organists  should  play 
for  each  other:  hymns,  preludes, 
quiet  devotional  music,  funeral  mu- 
sic, solos  for  missionary  farewells, 
and  every  other  type  of  music  used. 
Most  people  derive  a  stimulation 
from  performance  in  such  a  class, 
which  a  private  pupil  never  gets. 
The  European  music  conservatories 
as  well  as  the  American  colleges  do 
all  their  instructing  by  the  class 
method.  It  has  tremendous  advan- 
tages. 

The  musicians  who  work  in  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  may  also  meet 
by  themselves  to  demonstrate  to 
each  other  how  they  teach  new  songs 
to  the  children,  and  how  they  play 
the  music. 

Talk  less,  and  do  more  demon- 
strating for  each  other.  Be  sure 
everyone  receives  his  turn,  and  en- 
courage those  who  hesitate. 

— Alexander  Schreiner 
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Theme  for  Jxily: 

What  Church  Music  Requires  of 
our  Sunday  School  Workers. 
npHE  purpose  of  music  in  church 
■'■  is  to  so  touch  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  that  the  message  of  the  gos- 
pel may  find  ready  entrance  and 
lodgment  therein.  Brigham  Yoxing 
once  said:  "We  can't  preach  the 
gospel  unless  we  have  good  music. 
I  am  waiting  patiently  for  the  organ 
to  be  finished,  then  we  can  sing  the 
gospel  into  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

The  purpose  of  music  is  to  so 
touch  the  hearts  of  adults,  children, 
officers  and  teachers  in  the  Sunday 
school,  that  they  may  all  feel  that 
this  is  an  hour  of  worship,  devoted 
to  matters  of  faith  and  holiness. 

This  high  purpose  cannot  be  made 
effective  by  choristers  and  organists 
alone.  The  officers  and  teachers  must 
lead  out  by  example  with  a  will  and 
a  determination  to  help  music  ful- 
fil its  high  mission  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people. 

Specifically,  what  do  the  musi- 
cians want  to  help  them  make  music 
effective? 

1.  We  should  like  to  have  people 
meet  on  the  Sabbath  with  cheerful 
heart  and  countenance,  but  without 
loud  laughter,  loud  talking  andbois- 
terousness.  Even  though  the  meeting 


place  be  plain  and  old,  even  though 
it  was  used  for  secular  purposes  dur- 
ing the  week,  on  Sunday  it  is  a  place 
for  worship.  This  is  a  matter  which 
is  very  dear  to  us,  and  especially  so 
when  we  provide  the  music  for  it. 

2.  We  should  like  to  have  the 
prayer  meeting  close  ten  minutes  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  Sunday  school 
so  that  officers  may  have  five  min- 
utes in  which  to  make  last  minute 
preparations,  and  another  five  min- 
utes in  which  to  sit  quietly  in  their 
places  during  the  devotional  pre- 
lude, as  an  example  to  the  flock. 
Moreover,  we  are  told  that  such  a 
moment  of  rest  for  busy  executives 
will  give  their  overworked  hearts 
an  opportimity  to  recuperate,  and 
thus  prolong  their  lives. 

3.  We  should  appreciate  having 
the  teachers  use  five  minutes  to  greet 
those  who  come  early,  and  then  sit 
quietly  in  their  places  during  the 
devotional  prelude.  This  prelude  is 
the  call  to  worship. 

4.  We  would  be  happy  also  to 
have  the  pulpit  free  from  business 
and  conversation  during  the  devo- 
tional prelude.  Such  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  bishopric  and  the 
superintendency  will  certainly  be 
rewarded  by  a  beautiful  service,  and 
by  a  consequent  better  response  to 
good  example  by  the  children.  The 
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opening  exercises  of  Sunday  School 
together  with  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament  constitute  a  divine 
service.  This  service  precedes  religi- 
ous instruction  in  separate  classes. 

5.  We  should  like  to  encourage 
our  people  to  feel  that  in  congrega- 
tional singing  they  are  singing  to 
the  Lord  rather  than  merely  to  them- 
selves. We  should  sing  not  merely 
"We    are    Sowing,"    and    "Gladly 
Meeting,  Kindly  Greeting,"  but  we 
should  try  to  rise  to  the  address  of 
Deity  in  such  powerful  hymns  as 
"Sweet  is  the  Work,  My  God,  My 
King,"  "Guide  Us,  O  Thou  Great 
Jehovah,"   and   "Praise  God   from 
Whom  all  Blessings  Flow."  In  cases 
where    the    Junior    Sunday    School 
meets  separately,  the  remaining  chil- 
dren are  perfectly  capable  of  par- 
ticipating in   great   congregational 
singing.  Let  us  feel  that  we  sing  to 
our  Heavenly   Father   rather    than 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  choris- 
ter, or  merely  to  hear  ourselves  sing. 
Hymns  addressed  to  Deity  certainly 
are  more  profound  and  more  effec- 
tive in  the  building  of  faith  than 
are  songs  of  sociability.  Especially  is 
this    effectiveness    desirable    among 
young,   whose  faith  is  only  begin- 
ning to  grow,  and  requires  direction. 
6.  Our   organists   would  greatly 
appreciate  effective  supervision  and 
control  of  the  younger  classes  at  the 
time   when    they  go    to  and   from 
classrooms    to    the    accompaniment 
of   quiet   organ   music.     No  hymn 
should   be  sung  or   played   at   this 
time,  for  this  would  be  a  desecration 
of  the  real  purpose  of  hymns.  The 
Handbook  gives  clear  instruction  on 
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pages  49  and  85  of  the  latest  edi- 
tion, January  1947.  The  students 
are  to  walk  and  not  run,  and  each 
teacher  is  to  precede  his  students  to 
the  classroom.  The  responsibility 
concerning  this  matter,  as  with  some 
of  the  preceding  items,  rests  with 
the  officers  and  teachers  and  not  with 
the  musicians. 

7.  Choristers  cannot  do  their 
work  effectively  without  a  sufficient 
number  of  hymn  books,  well  distri- 
buted, in  good  appearance,  and  neat- 
ly provided  in  book  racks  behind 
the  pews.  No  hymn  book  should  ever 
be  thrown  on  a  bench,  at  least  not 
so  anyone  can  see  or  hear  it.  Hymn 
books  are  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  Lord.  The  newly  revised 
hymnal,  when  it  appears,  will  be  a 
boon  to  choristers  and  to  all  of  us. 

8.  Choristers  always  feel  appre- 
ciative when  the  scheduled  ten  min- 
utes is  available  for  singing  prac- 
tice. This  is  the  one  and  only  time 
for  congregational  singing  practice 
in  the  whole  church  program.  Chor- 
isters may  look  forward  with  ex- 
pectant anticipation  to  new  songs 
concerning  the  gospel  which  will 
need  to  be  taught  to  our  people 
when  the  new  hymn  book  is  ready. 
We  hope  it  will  be  available  in  about 
a  year  from  now. 

9.  Organists  are  the  only  workers 
in  the  church  whose  work  specifical- 
ly requires  the  paying  for  private 
instruction  for  long  periods  of  time,' 
and  accompanied  by  long  tedious 
hours  of  practice.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  our  organists  have  not  yet 
spent  enough  money  for  lessons,  nor 
practiced    long    enough    to    enable 
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them  to  do  good  work.  Such  indi- 
viduals require  sympathetic  encour- 
agement to  continue  in  their  studies 
and  lessons.  Moreover,  the  nature  of 
their  work  requires  that  occasional- 
ly they  be  brought  out  from  behind 
the  organ,  perhaps  to  teach  a  class, 
or  to  offer  opening  prayer,  or  to  be 
invited  to  give  an  inspirational  talk 
in  prayer  meeting  or  Sunday  School, 
or  to  direct  the  singing,  so  that  their 
personalities  may  also  be  developed 
as  they  deserve  to  be. 

10.  Though  women  choristers,  in 
general,  do  good  work  in  directing 
the  singing,  there  is  a  feeling  among 
thfkughtful  observers  that  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  if  men  were  more 
frequently  chosen  to  be  choristers. 
This  may  be  a  matter  of  esthetics, 
men  being  usually  less  conspicuous 
and  less  colorful  in  the  matter  of 
dress  than  are  present-day  women. 
It  seems  fitting  also,  since  congre- 
gational singing  is  fundamentally 
a  worshiping  exercise,  that  it  be  led 
by  a  man  holding  the  priesthood. 
We  recommend  the  establishment  of 
classes  for  the  training  of  choristers. 
Such  classes,  as  held  in  a  few  stakes, 
have  been  both  popular  and  success- 
ful. Young  men  from  age  15  years 
on,  who  may  some  day  go  on  mis- 
sions, could  well  be  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  classes.  Directing 
singing  is  a  very  enjoyable  exercise. 

11.  "Wbere  organists  are  taking 
lessons  on  the  pipe  organ,  or  giving 
service  to  the  church,  they  should 
be  given  liberal  opportunity  for 
practice  on  our  instruments,  and 
without  cost.  The  expense  and  wear 
on  organs  when  used  for  practice 


is  negligible  when  compared  with 
the  worth  of  the  service  or  the  pros- 
pective service  rendered.  It  is  clfearly 
the  duty  of  ofl&cers  who  control  ex- 
penses, to  give  every  aid  in  the  care 
and 'repair  of  our  musical  instru- 
ments. Organists  will  be  wise  to 
write  out  a  detailed  list  of  repairs 
needed,  to  help  repairmen  to  do  a 
complete  job. 

12.  Officers:  It  seems  to  us  musi- 
cians, in  general,  that  you  are  en- 
tirely too  much  occupied  before  the 
congregation  with  your  items  of 
business.  "We  feel  that  sometimes 
your  activities  on  the  stand  are  in 
direct  competition  with  our  musical 
efforts,  are  distracting  to  the  people, 
and  therefore  distasteful  to  us.  Per- 
haps we  do  not  fully  appreciate  just 
how  many  details  must  constantly 
be  attended  to,  and  it  may  be  in 
addition,  that  our  music  puts  us 
more  in  tune  with  the  spiritual  as- 
pect of  the  church  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen, 
occasionally,  those  who  have  pre- 
sided with  dignity,  peace,  and  a 
spirituality  which  was  in  tune  with 
exactly  that  for  which  we  had  come 
to  church;  it  was  in  tune  with  the 
devotional  music  played  and  the 
hymns  sung;  it  blessed  every  effort 
of  the  musicians  who  were  officiat- 
ing before  the  congregation.  It  seems 
to  us  that  a  calm  deportment,  such 
as  that  of  Jesus  himself,  is  more  fit- 
ting and  in  harmony  with  our  work 
in  Sunday  School,  than  the  restless- 
ness which  is  characteristic  of  some 
of  our  American  business  men. 

— more  on  page  247 
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MEETING  PROBLEMS  OF  PURCHASE   IN  EQUIPMENT 

AND  SUPPLIES 


Objectives 

"npo  the  Sunday  School  has  been 
givenr  the  assignment  to  teach 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  all 
members  of  the  Church  regardless 
of  age  and  to  help  them  to  become 
Latter-day  Saints  in  the  fullest  and 
truest  sense,  of  the  term. 

To  us  of  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
our  particular  and  specific  assign- 
ment is  to:  (1)  promote  the  pri- 
mary concepts  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  (2)  encourage  the  personal 
qualities  and  habits  which  the  indi- 
vidual must  possess  as  preparation 
which  each  must  make  to  be  worthy 
of  membership  therein.  (See  the 
Sunday  School  Handbook,  January, 
1947  edition,  pages  16  and  17.) 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives or  purposes  of  the  Sunday- 
School  and  most  particularly  those 
of  the  departments  assigned  to  us,  it 
is  our  responsibility  to  study  the 
characteristics  and  needs  of  these 
Junior  Sunday  School  children  and 
to  plan  ways  and  means  of  accom- 
plishing our  objectives. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  all  of 
us  learn  best  through  active  partici- 
pation. Since  the  span  of  interest 
and  attention  for  little  children  is 
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very  short  it  requires  a  greater  va- 
riety of  things  and  opportunities 
beamed  at  their  level  of  understand- 
ing to  accomplish  this. 

A  problem  then  confronts  us  as 
to  what  we  need  to  do  the  work  and 
how  to  go  about  getting  it. 
Equipment  needs 

Regarding  equipment  we  refer 
you  to  the  article  appearing  in  the 
April  Instructor  in  the  Junior  Sun- 
day School  section.  In  this  you  will 
note  that  recommended  equipment 
includes:  (1)  Folding  partitions  or 
screens  for  the  purpose  of  separat- 
ing groups  for  classwork.  These 
could  be  designed  to  serve  as  pin-up 
boards  for  pictures,  etc.  (2)  Storage 
cabinets  or  cupboards  for  the  pur- 
pose of  caring  for  the  teaching  tools 
and  supplies  needed.  (3)  Work 
tables.  (4)  Cloak  racks,  either  built 
in  or  portable,  (5)  Children's  chairs. 
(6)  Blackboards.  In  addition  to  the 
above  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  piano 
of  excellent  tone  and  quality.  Other 
equipment  is  desirable  and  reference 
to  it  is  made  in  the  various  depart- 
mental manuals. 

How  to  obtain  equipment 

Since  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  is  one  of  order, 
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the  proper  way  to  obtain  any  equip- 
ment is  for  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  teacher  to  make  her  needs 
known  to  her  Sunday  School  super- 
intendent who  in  turn  presents  a 
request  for  it  to  the  ward  bishop. 
On  a  special  form  provided  by  the 
Presiding  Bishopric,  the  ward  bishop 
makes  his  request  to  them.  This  re- 
quest is  then  given  consideration 
and  if  approved  by  them  is  referred 
to  the  purchasing  department  of  the 
Church  for  action.  In  such  cases  the 
Church  assumes  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  requested  equipment  with  the 
ward  paying  the  balance. 

Where  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Of- 
fice is  unable  to  approve  a  request 
for  the  equipment  desired,  it  may  be 
provided  by  the  ward  bishop  out  of 
the  ward  budget,  or  if  he  wishes  he 
may  assign  the  making  of  it  to  the 
Melchizedek  Priesthood  groups  or  to 
groups  within  the  auxiliary  organi- 
zations. 

Desirable  teaching  aids  and  supplies 

In  the  Junior  Sunday  School  de- 
partments an  abundance  of  teach- 
ing aids  and  supplies  are  most  ne- 
cessary for  effective  lesson  presen- 
tation and  development.  Those  most 
used  are  pictures,  blackboards  with 
chalk  and  erasers,  cutouts,  draw- 
ing paper  and  crayons.  However, 
many  others  are  found  to  be  valu- 
able and  efforts  to  supply  them  are 
being  made.  They  include  flannel- 
graphs,  nature  objects,  scissors,  rep- 
licas, relics,  photographs,  picture 
books,  poetry  books,  music  books, 
story  books,  magazines  and  toys. 


Those  we  may  supply 

Many  of  our  teaching  needs  can 
be  supplied  through  our  own  re- 
sourcefulness. For  example,  selected 
pictures  chpped  from  magazines, 
newspapers,  or  church  periodicals 
may  be  used  in  story  telling,  lesson 
development,  the  making  of  scrap 
books,  a  cardboard  movie  box,  etc. 
Cutouts  may  be  made  from  pictures 
clipped  from  magazines,  pictures 
drawn  free  hand  or  from  patterns. 
These  may  be  thumbtacked  to  emp- 
ty spools  or  blocks  of  wood.  Flannel- 
graph  pictures  may  be  made  by  at- 
taching pictures  with  a  small  patch 
of  flannel  on  the  back  to  a  flannel 
background.  Nature  objects  such  as 
flowers,  pussy  willows,  rocks,  aban- 
doned bird's  nests,  twigs,  leaves, 
bulbs,  shells,  insects,  herbs,  food, 
drink,  seeds,  soil,  etc.,  may  be  found 
in  our  immediate  surroundings  if 
we  but  look.  Replicas  of  a  pioneer 
log  house,  an  Indian  wigwam,  etc., 
can  be  made.  Photographs  of  the 
leaders  of  our  Church,  of  familiar 
scenes  and  people,  of  the  children 
themselves  and  of  their  parents,  etc., 
may  be  found  through  looking  and 
asking.  Paste  can  be  made.  For  paste 
recipe  see  page  1 8  of  Joyful  Livings 
the  Kindergarten  department  man- 
ual. 

Smocks  for  the  children  to  wear 
while  they  are  painting  or  modeling 
can  be  made  from  old  shirts.  Simple 
puzzles  can  be  made  by  pasting 
suitable  pictures  on  to  cardboard  or 
compoboard  and  either  cutting  or 
sawing  them  into  a  few  large  pieces. 
HoHday  decorations  can,  in  the 
main,  be  made.  Posters,  one-string 
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puppets,  rag  dolls,  picture  holders, 
cut-out  boards  grooved  at  a  local 
mill,  books  for  preserving  little 
gems,  etc.,  can  all  be  made  by  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  teacher.  Arti- 
cles on  how  to  make  a  cardboard 
movie  theater  and  one-string  pup- 
pets will  soon  appear  in  The  Instruc- 
tor Librarians'  Department.  They  are 
being  prepared  by  Lorna  Call  Alder. 

Those  reqtiiring  purchase 

There  are  some  needed  teaching 
aids  that  must  come  from  commer- 
cial sources.  Among  these  are  col- 
ored Bible  and  non -Bible  pictures; 
drawing,  mounting  and  construc- 
tion paper;  crayons;  scissors;  books 
containing  poetry,  music,  enrich- 
ment stories  and  pictures;  toys,  etc. 
Funds  with  which  to  purchase  these 
may  come  either  from  a  fund  sup- 
plied to  the  Sunday  School  from  the 
Dime  Sunday  collection  or  from 
the  ward  budget.  In  case  it  is  a  bud- 
get item  requests  for  the  piurchase 
of  it  must  come  through  the  Siin- 
day  School  superintendent  to  the 
bishop  for  his  consideration  and 
approval. 

Sources  of  supply 

In  ^recommending  firms  from 
which  suppUes  may  be  purchased 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  ad- 
dition to  those  named,  there  are 
many  others  who  are  in  a  position 
to  take  care  of  our  needs.  Since  it 
is  headquarters  for  Church  supphes 
and  cooperates  to  the  fullest  in 
stocking  those  books,  pictures, 
mounting  paper,  cutouts,  maps,  etc., 
recommended  by  the  various  com- 
mittees of  the  Sunday  School  Gener- 
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al  Board  we  head  our  list  with  the 
Deseret  Book  Company,  44  East 
South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Pictures  and  other  valuable  lesson 
helps  may  also  be  foixnd  at  the 
office  of  the  Primary  Association 
in  the  Bishops*  Building,  40  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah, 
Very  interesting  photographs  of 
Church  buildings,  early  day  scenes 
in  Utah,  Indian  characters,  etc., 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Utah 
Photo  Supply,  27  West  South  Tem- 
ple, Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah.  For 
supplies  such  as  drawing  paper, 
crayons,  scissors,  mounting  and  con- 
struction paper,  the  Utah-Idaho 
School  Supply  at  155  South  State 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah,  have 
a  good  stock. 

We  recommend  to  those  of  you 
who  live  in  centers  outside  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  to  look  around  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  what  the 
stores  and  supply  houses  in  your  city 
offer  you.  For  example,  in  Los  An- 
geles the  Bible  Institute  has  much 
from  which  the  Sunday  School 
teacher  may  select  what  she  needs. 
Also  in  that  area  crayons,  paper, 
scissors,  etc.,  may  be  purchased  at 
a  store  such  as  that  of  Schwabacker- 
Frey  Company,  736  South  Broad- 
way, Los  Angeles,  CaUfornia.  In 
Canada  and  other  countries  there  are 
similar  houses  from  which  pictures 
and  supplies  can  be  purchased,  thus 
saving  import  duty  costs.  We  there- 
fore recommend  that  teachers  study 
their  needs,  decide  on  what  is  need- 
ed to  do  a  good  job  and  when  it  is 
purchased  take  care  of  it  so  that 
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they  can  do  the  best  job  with  it  for 
the  longest  period  of  time  possible. 

Another  source  of  supply  is  that 
of  mail  order  hoiises  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Milton  Bradley  Company, 
811  South  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 

Standard  Publishing  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Perry  Picture  Company, 
Maiden,  Massachiisetts 

Western  Sxmday  School  Supply, 
39  So.  8th  St., 

Minneapolis  2,  Minn, 

The  Westminster  Press, 
925  Witherspoon  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 

The  Methodist  Publishing  House, 
810  Broadway, 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

Lurlene  Romney  Cheney, 
1332  West  20th  St., 

Los  Angeles  7,  California 

(Mrs.  Cheney  writes  and  publishes 
her  own  little  booklets.) 

In  addition  much  professional 
help  in  imderstanding  little  children 
and  their  needs  may  be  had  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Association  for  Childhood 
Education,  1201  16th  St.  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Among  other 
things  this  association  publishes  the 
following  are  of  interest  to  Jimior 
Sunday  School  teachers: 

A    Portfolio    for    Nursery    School 
Teachers 

A  Portfolio  for  Eandergarten  Teach- 
ers 


A  Portfolio  for  Primary  Teachers 
A  Portfolio  on  Materials  for  Work 

and  Play 
About  Children — How  They  Learn, 

Feel  and  Grow 
Religion  and  the  Child 
Uses  for  Waste  Materials 

If  Junior  Simday  School  teachers 
will  have  vision,  will  study  their 
needs  and  do  some  long  range  plan- 
ning so  that  their  requests  to  cover 
a  year's  needs  will  reach  their  respec- 
tive bishops  in  sufficient  time  to  be 
included  in  the  budget,  they  will, 
without  doubt,  get  much  more  to 
work  with  than  they  do  now. 

Remember,  hitch  your  wagon  to 
a  star.  With  hard  work,  earnest  ef- 
fort, intelUgent  study  and  planning 
you  will  reach  your  objective,  ac- 
complish your  ptirpose,  get  what  you 
need  and  do  a  wonderful  job  of 
teaching  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  little  children  of  this  Church. 
— Marie  Fax  Felt 

Next  month's  article  is  entitled 
"Meeting  the  Physical  Needs  of 
Children"  and  will  be  written  by 
Lorna  Call  Alder.  It  will  highUght 
physical,  social,  and  intellectual 
needs  of  young  children  and  suggest 
ways  and  means  of  meeting  these 
needs  in  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
program. 

SACRAMENT  GEM 

(See  page  23  8   for  prelude  and 
postlude  to  use  with  gem.) 

I  will  think  of  Jesus 

And  to  him  I  will  pray 
That  I  may  love  and  serve  Him 

Upon  this  holy  day. 
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SACRAMENTAL  HYMN  FOR  JUNIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


Frank  I.  Kooyman 
Reverently 


Alexander  Schrelner 
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HOW  OUR   PIONEERS  HELPED  TO  ADD   NEW  STARS 

TO  OUR  FLAG 
( Contin-ued  from  page  210) 

State  Historical  Society  of  Colora-  The   Oregon   Trail,    by   Francis 

do,  Denver,  Colorado.  This  account  Parkman.  A  brief  portrayal  of  old 

of  the  pioneer  settlement  at  Pueblo  Pueblo,  as  this  author  found  it,  in 

is   comprehensive   and   dependable,  1846,  is  in  this  volume. 

and  filled  with  interesting  details.  >^       .a       -        tt-,  £    sL 

°  Comprefoenstve    History    of    the 

History  of  the  Mormon  Battalion,  Church,  by  B.  H.  Roberts.  An  au- 

by  Daniel  Tyler.  For  the  story  of  thoritative  account  of  the  Mississippi 

the  part  played  by  members  of  the  Saints  and  their  founding  of  Pueblo, 

Battalion  in  the  temporary  settle-  with  a  record  also  of  the  Mormon 

ment  of  Pueblo,  this  is  the  best  of  Battalion   soldiers  on   "sick  leave" 

first  hand  records.  there,  is  in  this  volume. 
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INDIVIDUAL  CONTACTS  BY  STAKE  BOARD  MEMBERS 

{Continued  from  page  111) 

Stay  in  the  class  period  the  full  the  superintendent  in  solving  them 

time,  and  be  an  attentive  listener.  satisfactorily. 

There  are  also  a  few  "don'ts."  Go  over  your  "teacher's  file"  of- 

Don't  discuss  problems  during  the  ten;  collect  visual  aid  pictures  and 

class  period.  Don't  make  notes  while  lesson  helps.  Write  a  little  note  to 

the   teacher  is    giving    the   lesson,  the  teacher  who  is  too  busy  to  find 

Don't  cfiticize  the  teacher's  meth-  his  own  material,  enclosing  things 

ods,  but  be  generous  in  your  praise.  that  will  be  of  use  in  his  next  lesson. 

Offer  helpful  suggestions  tactfully.  Offer  suggestions  for  class  order 

Reassemble  promptly,  refraining  and  participation  to  the  teacher  who 

from  the  temptation  to  carry  on  an  is  willing  but  new  and  inexperienced, 

animated  discussion  with  the  teach-  Send  them  poems,  clippings,  maps, 

er  during  closing  exercises.  Remem-  charts — just    "little    things,"    but 

ber  always  to  be  an  example  of  good  they  pay  big  dividends! 

conduct  and  high  Latter-day  Saint  By  your  own  spirit  of  love  and 

ideals.  joy   in   your   work,   inspire   others 

Arrange  to  meet  with  the  teacher  with  the  determination  to  do  their 

and  superintendent  a  few  minutes  best,  for  when  we  are  teaching  the 

after   Sunday    School,    discuss    the  gospel  we  are  in  the  highest  calling 

local  problems  and  enlist  the  aid  of  of  service  to  our  Lord. 


LIBRARIANS 
{Continued  from  page  I'i 6) 

drawing  or  map  from  a  book  is  to  the  paper  and  draw  the  outline  with 

use  an  opaque  projector.  Fasten  on  a  pencil.  India  ink  or  crayon  may 

the  wall  the  paper,  cardboard  or  ma-  be  used  to  retrace  the  penciled  lines, 

terial  on  wluch  you  will  make  the  (To  be  continued) 
drawing  or  map.  Project  the  map  on  — Lorna  Call  Alder 


WARD  FACULTY— TEACHER  IMPROVEMENT 
{Contimted  from  page  242) 
Officers,   teachers:   we  are  eager      We  hope  you  will  thus  help  us  realize 
for  that  sincere  and  complete  co-      the  real  purpose  of  music  in  church, 
operation  which  we  need,  and,  we      which  is  to  so  touch  the  hearts  of 
hope,  deserve.  In  return,  you  will  be      the  people,  that  the  message  of  the 
pleased,  we  feel  sure,  with  the  re-      gospel  will  find  entrance  and  per- 
sultant  beauty  and  effectiveness  of      manent  lodgment  therein, 
our  Sunday  School  opening  exercises.  — Alexander  Schreiner 
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Before  you  flare  up  at  anyone's 
faults,  take  time  to  count  ten — ten 
of  your  own.  i 

WINNER 

Visitor:  "How  did  your  horse 
happen  to  win  the  race?" 

Jockey:  "Well,  I  just  kept  whis- 
pering in  his  ear,  'Roses  are  red, 
violets  are  blue — horses  that  lose  are 
made  into  glue.* " 

YOUTH 

"Now  to  rivulets  from  the  moun- 
tains point  the  rods  of  fortune 
tellers; 
Youth  perpetual  dwells  in  fountains, 
Not  in  flasks,  and  casks  and  cellars." 

— Longfellow 

TRIMMED 

"What  was  your  last  job?" 
"Diamond  cutter." 
"Oh,  in  the  jewelry  business?" 
"No,  I  trimmed  the  lawn  at  the 
ball  park."  — Navy  News 

GREATNESS 

The  great  man  is  he  who  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd,  keeps  with  per- 
fect sweetness  the  independence  and 
serenity  of  solitude.         — Emerson 

FLIGHT 

"The  smallest  quantity  of  alco- 
hol seems  to  scare  away  the  highest 
scientific  thoughts." 

— Helmholtz,  the  great  German 
scientist. 
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MATCHLESS 

The  girl  who  thinks  no  man  is 
good  enough  for  her  may  be  right, 
but  she  is  more  of  ten  left. 

— Submitted  by  James  Campbell 

RETORT 

A  Hobo  knocked  on  the  door  of 
an  inn  called  "George  and  the  Drag- 
on." The  landlady  opened  the  door, 
and  the  hobo  asked  for  something 
to  eat. 

"No!"  she  growled,  slamming  the 
door  in  the  man's  face. 

The  hobo  knocked  again,  and  the 
landlady  opened  the  door. 

"May  I  talk  to  George,  please?" 
he  said.  — Sunshine  Magazine 

WORSE 

I  think  there  is  only  one  quality 
M^orse  than  hardness  of  heart,  and 
that  is  softness  of  head. 

— Theodore  Roosevelt 

HIRED 

A  new  clerk  was  wanted  at  a  store. 

After  talking  with  him  a  few 
minutes,  the  manager  asked,  "Son, 
do  you  know  the  motto  of  this 
firm?" 

"Sure!  It's  Tush,'"  he  replied 
promptly. 

"Where  in  the  world  did  you  get 
that  idea?"  the  manager  asked. 

"I  saw  it  on  the  door  as  I  came 
in."  He  got  the  job. 

— Sunshine  Magazine 


missary,  uniforms,  tents  or  even  military  discipline."  It  has  been  described 
as  one  of  the  classic  marches  in  the  nation's  annals. 

As  post  commander  at  Santa  Fe,  Doniphan  greeted  the  Mormon  Battalion 
there  with  a  hvmdred-gun  salute.  About  this  time,  he  also  negotiated  a 
peace  treaty  with  Navajo  Indians,  who  had  been  plundering  western  settlers. 

Alexander  Doniphan  served  several  terms  in  Missouri's  legislature. 
He  opposed  secession.  After  the  Givil  War,  he  practiced  law  in  Richmond 
and  presided  over  the  Ray  County  Savings  Bank.  He  died  in  Richmond  at 
the  age  of  73. 

Latter-day  Saints  are  grateful  for  the  life  of  Alexander  William  Doni- 
phan. He  was  the  epitome  of  Emerson's  lines:  ".  .  .  The  great  man  is  he 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  keeps  with  perfect  sweetness  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  character." 

— W.J.A. 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 
Lesson   Departments 


TEACHER  TRAINING 

H.  Aldous  Dixon, 

A.   Parley  Bates 

William  P.  Miller 

Addie  L,  Swapp 
GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 

Gerrit  de  Jong, 

William  M.   McKay 

I.   Holman  Waters 

Hugh   B.   Brown 

Henry   Eyring 
GENEALOGICAL 

A.   William  Lund, 

Thomas  L.  Martin 

Archibald   F.   Bennett 

Joseph  Christenson 

Joseph  K.  Nicholes 
THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 

Carl  F,   Eyring, 

Don  B.   Col  ton 

Richard  E.  Folland 


MISSION  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 

Don  B.  Colton 
A.  William  Lund 
Richard  E.  Folland 

STANDARDS 

(Check'Up  and  Follow-up) 

David   Lawrence  McKay 

Thomas  L.  Martin 

A.   Parley  Bates 

Inez  Witbeck 

W.  Lowell  Castleton 

ENUSTMENT 

J.  Holman  Waters 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 


ADVANCED  SENIORS 

Earl  J.  Glade 
Leland  H.  Monson 
Car]  J.  Christensen 

SENIORS 

Ralph  B.  Keeler, 

David  Lawrence  McKay 
ADVANCED  JUNIORS 

Wallace   F.    Bennett, 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 

Edith  Ryberg 

W.  Lowell  Castleton 
JUNIORS 

(same  as  Advanced 
Juniors) 
2ND  INTERMEDIATE 

Kenneth   S.    Bennion 

Inez  Witbeck 

Nellie  H.   Kuhn 


Special    Committees 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Earl    J.    Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Ciaribel  W.  Aldous 

LIBRARIES 
Wendell   J.  Ashton 
Antonc  K.   Romney 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Lorna  Call  Alder 

FACULTY  MEETING 
Howard  R.  Driggs 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
Antone  K.  Romney 
Eva  May  Green 


1ST  INTERMEDIATE 
Marion  G.  Merkley, 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Mclba    Glade 

JUNIOR  SUNDAY 

SCHOOL 

Co-ordinator 
Eva    May    Green 

PRIMARY 
Margaret  Ipson, 
Phyllis  D.   Shaw 
Hazel   Fletcher 

KINDERGARTEN 
Lorna  Call  Alder 
Ciaribel  W.  Aldous 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

NURSERY 
Marie  Fox   Felt. 
Addie  L.  Swapp 


MUSIC 
Alexander  Schreiner 
Marian  Cornwall 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
CONSULTANTS 
Leland  H.   Monson, 

Book  of   Morraon 
Thomas  L.  Martin 

Old  Testament 
Carl  F.  Eyring, 

New  Testament 
A.  William  Lund, 

Church  History 
Archibald  F.  Bennett, 

Genealogy 
Don   B.  Colton. 

Church  Doctrine 


RICHMOND,  MISSOURI 


"DicHMOND,  a  little  town  of  about  five  thousand  people  in  a  coal  mining 
and  farming  region  of  northwestern  Missouri,  has  no  branch  chapel 
of  the  Church.  But  it  does  have  an  erection  that  is  of  significance  to  Latter- 
day  Saints  everywhere.  The  State  of  Missouri  built  it  in  1918,  about  the 
time  "World  War  I  ended.  It  is  a  ten-foot  bronze  statue  to  a  war  hero. 
However,  he  fought  in  the  Mexican  War  more  than  seventy  years  before. 

His  name  is  Alexander  William  Doni- 
phan, who  was  more  than  a  war  hero.  He 
was  also  a  champion  of  the  Saints  in  that 
holocaust  of  their  history  called  the  Mis- 
souri period,  in  the  1830*s. 

Alexander  Doniphan  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1808 — a  year  before  Lincoln 
came  into  the  world  in  the  same  state — 
on  a  bed  of  corn  husks  and  bearskins. 

Alexander  was  fatherless  at  five,  and 
at  2 1  moved  into  Missouri.  Like  Lincoln, 
he  entered  law,  and  like  the  Emancipator, 
he  excelled  in  it,  both  in  brilliance  and  in 
moral  courage. 

As  early  as  1833  he  was  counsel  for  the 
Saints  in  their  diflSculties  in  Missouri.  The 
following  year  at  a  public  meeting  where 
bitter  words  were  uttered  about  the  Mor- 
mons, he  rose  to  their  defense. 

As  brigadier  general  in  Missouri's  mi- 
litia in  1 8  3  8,  Alexander  Doniphan  received 
an  order  from  his  commanding  officer. 
General  Samuel.  D.  Lucas,  to  "take  Joseph  Smith  and  the  other  prisoners 
into  the  public  square  of  Far  West,  and  shoot  them  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning." 

'Tt  is  cold-blooded  murder,"  replied  Doniphan.    I  will  not  obey  your 
order."  It  was  not  carried  out. 

During  the  Mexican  War,  Alexander  Doniphan  led  an  American  force 
3,600  miles  on  a  march  which  had  "no  quartermaster,  paymaster,  com- 

— more  on  other  side 


Doniphan    Monument 


